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OUTSTANDING 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


ORAL COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 


By Davin C. PHILLIPs, University of Connecticut. 240 pages, $3.75 

This relatively brief, compact, and concentrated book is a keen-edged, workable 
tool for executives and trainees. Here is a practical, how-to-do-it approach to ef- 
fective oral communication . . . designed to assist the individual, the group, or an 
entire company in presenting new ideas, bettering personal relations, holding 
better conferences, getting more effective reports, conducting better interviews, and 
making more effective use of oral communication channels. The first part of the 
book stresses essential principles basic to all situations, The remainder of the 
book treats the specific situations such as conference, interview, sales, running a 
meeting, and radio and television presentations. 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSINESS 


By R. L. SHurRTER, Case Institute of Technology. Second Edition. 300 pages, 

$3.95 (text edition available) 
Make your business letters get attention, arouse interest, and win the answer you 
want with this guide . . . the most concise yet complete treatment of business 
letters with emphasis on general principles applying to all letters. It is filled with 
specific suggestions and gives concrete pointers on how to apply tested techniques 
in answering routine daily mail, writing sales letters, credit letters, letters of 
application, etc. Included are checklists for rating appearance and effectiveness of 
letters. 


TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP 


By Freperic A. RUSSELL and FRANK H. BEACH, University of Illinois. 

Fifth Edition. 552 pages, $5.75 
An excellent revision of the most successful book in its field. It offers a broad, 
comprehensive survey of salesmanship—taking into account changes occurring in 
marketing and selling, the contributions of psychologists in the application of 
their science to problems of selling, and the experience of those using previous 
editions in training programs for salesmen. There are some important reorganiza- 
tions of material, several chapters are completely rewritten, and all necessary data 
are brought up to date. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIFE 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


By Harry Ru JA, San Diego State College. 426 pages, $4.75 

An outstanding survey of the field of psychology appropriate for the first course 
in colleges and universities. It is student-centered in content and style and promi- 
nently treats the problems of great interest in such courses. This includes promot- 
ing efficient college learning, choosing a vocation intelligently, cultivating skill in 
reasoning, developing social skills, controlling fear and anger, and developing a 
healthy mind. Order of presentation is from concrete to abstract, practical to 
theoretical, and familiar to strange. 


330 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


: 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY: With an Emphasis on Principles 


By EARL B. SHAW, Professor of Geography, State Teachers College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Cartography by Jameson MacFarland. By explaining in detail four 
main approaches to the subject, this book gives your students a thorough under- 
standing of the principles of economic geography as well as authoritative content 
material. The author takes up the commodity approach, the regional approach, 
the activity approach, and the principles approach. 1955. 582 pages. Illus. $6.50. 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION in PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION 


By ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, Professor of Education, and ELIZABETH P. 
HAGEN, Instrzctor in Psychological Foundations, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. This text emphasizes the practical use of evaluation pro- 
cedures in school, including anecdotal records and observational procedures as 
well as tests. There are chapters on intelligence and achievement tests, testing pro- 
grams, teacher-made tests, and marks and marking. 1955. 575 pages. $5.50. 


ATLAS of OUTLINE DRAWINGS for VERTEBRATE ANATOMY 
Second Edition 


By SAMUEL EDDY, University of Minnesota, CLARENCE P. OLIVER, Unz- 
versity of Texas, and the late JOHN P. TURNER, University of Minnesota. This 
second edition is carefully revised to include more and improved drawings. More 
than ever before, it is of immense practical and instructive help to students of 
vertebrate anatomy. The drawings are made directly from the animal and are 
thoroughly tested against a wide group of dissections. 1955. 166 pages. $3.25. 


INTRODUCTION to LABORATORY CHEMISTRY 


By R. T. SANDERSON, Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, and WILLIAM E. 
BENNETT, Assistant Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, both of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, This teachable manual includes 17 exercises and 17 special help 
sections especially designed for modern courses in general chemistry. It supple- 
ments Sanderson's Introduction to Chemistry (Wiley, 1954) but may be used 
with any introductory text. 1955. 182 pages. Spiral Binding. $3.00. 


Send for on-approval copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Greater Purchasing Power 


during retirement years 


That's the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. 


This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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TWO of the 165 maps (much re- 
duced here) especially drawn by 
an expert cartographer for 


THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST 
by Stewart C. Easton 
and 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN WORLD 
by Richard M. Brace 


These maps: are only one of the 
many unexcelled features in this 
new history of civilization—already 
being hailed by teachers across the 
country as “a joy to the serious stu- 


DOMAINS OF ; dent” and “a beautiful job.” You 
TEUTONIC ORDER 
UTIN 1378 will find both of these volumes high- 
AT UNION OF i ° 
UNION Of ly rewarding texts for your classes 
LITHUANIAN CROWNS 


Rinehart & Co., 232 madison Ave., N.Y. 16 
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PETER’S GAINS 
ON THE BALTIC 
AT SWEDEN’S EXPENSE 


TREATY OF NYSTADT 
(1721) 
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The People’s College 


JAMES M. 


SINCE ITS inception the public junior 
college has served as the “People’s Coi- 
lege.” While large numbers of junior 
college students are financially able to 
attend any college or university of their 
choice, a vast majority would be with- 
out a college education ex- 
cept for this 20th century 
institution. 

The advantages of junior 
college comomnly accepted 
for many years include home 
influences, personal atten- 
tion, small classes, activity 
participation, especially 
trained teachers to serve as 
“shock-absorbers” the 
transition from high school to univer- 
sity, the general acceptance of respon- 
sibility for emphasis on moral and 
spiritual values, and the freedom from 
established traditional accreditation 
procedures. The fact that the junior . 
college brings a college education with- 
in reach of the masses and eliminates 
economic barriers is responsible for its 
phenomenal growth and acceptance. 

The field of service for the junior 
college may vary from a highly techni- 
cal program in engineering to short 
courses in salesmanship. A good junior 
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EWING 


James M. Ewing is President of Copiah- 
Lincoln Junior College in Wesson, Missis- 
sippi, and Chairman of the Committee on 
Administration of the AAJC. 


college will do a superior job for the 
people it serves whether the function 
be terminal, preparatory, or 
general education. The geog- 
raphy of service may be a 
religious denomination, a 
county, a city, or it may be 
national in scope. Each type 
institution is important in its 
field. 

The private or independ- 
ent junior college has pio- 
neered in practically every 
field of service and continues to in- 
crease in strength and stature because 
of many advantages that cannot well 
be provided in the public junior col- 
lege. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges had been, and will 
continue to be, strong because its lead- 
ers have recognized the outstanding 
service rendered by the multiplicity of 
institutional types which compose its 
membership. 

The purpose of this brief editorial 
is to point up the one outstanding 
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requisite of the public junior college— 
to provide post-high school educa- 
tional opportunities for thousands of 
youth and adults who because of eco- 
nomic reasons could not attend any 
other college. Officials and staff must 
constantly re-evaluate the entire cur- 
riculum and program to make certain 
that the public junior college is avail- 
able to meet the needs of all the people 
regardless of economic status. 
Certainly a basic responsibility of 
any institution labeled “‘College”’ is the 
preparatory function—probably it is 
the number one function; but the need 
of the people is met in large measure 
by terminal programs including trade- 
training, vocational-technical, semi- 
professional, short courses, adult edu- 
cation, and the other many and varied 
fields where only the public junior col- 
lege can render the needed service. No 
recognized study has ever shown that 
junior colleges do an inferior job in 
preparing students for baccalaureate 
degrees, and yet the preparatory func- 
tion remains a relatively minor part 
of the total junior college program. 
Only American education envisions an 
opportunity for every boy and girl to 
have the privilege of a college educa- 


tion; and only through the public jun- 
ior college has this opportunity become 
a reality to the masses of the young 
people of this nation. 

The American institution of the 
20th century is the public junior col- 
lege—the “People’s College.” The tax- 
payer has willingly supported this pub- 
lic institution; he recognizes it as a 
sound investment. It has raised the 
economic, social, and cultural level of 
every community it has touched. Mili- 
tary and political leaders have warned 
time after time that a return to re- 
ligion is all that will save us from dis- 
appearing in a cloud of atomic dust. 
It would profit us nothing to gain the 
whole world and lose our very civili- 
zation. The recent Conference on Re- 
ligion in the Junior Colleges has 
pointed up the need, many of the suc- 
cessful practices, and the legal pos- 
sibility of making religion a vital part 
of the program in even the public jun- 
ior college. It is the responsibility of 
junior college officials and administra- 
tors to provide teachers of vision and 
character with strong religious con- 
victions to meet this challenge as an 
important requisite of the “People’s 
College.” 
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USAFI 


The 
Serviceman’s Junior College 


HARRY E. TYLER 


We can look upon the junior college 
movement which is now spreading through- 
out the United States as the most wholesome 
and significant occurrence in American edu- 
cation in the present century. 


—Ray LyMan WILBUR 


THE GROWTH from an unpopular idea 
which was first promulgated in 1852 
by President Henry P. ‘Tappan of the 
University of Michigan to a movement 
which one hundred years later num- 
bers 586 junior colleges with over a 
half million students confirms the pro- 
phetic statement of the late President 
Wilbur of Stanford University. When 
one considers the relatively slow 
growth of other segments of higher 
education in the United States, the 
development of the junior colleges 
takes on even greater significance. 


When Dr. Wilbur made his enthusi- 
astic pronouncement in 1931, there 
were many educators as well as other 
persons who doubted that the junior 
college was here to stay. It was a rather 
common belief at that time that the 
junior college represented but another 
fad of the many that were supposed 
to characterize American education. 
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HARRY E. TYLER, Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Director, United States Armed 
Forces, is a former president of the Northern 
California Junior College Association, the 
Central California Junior College Associa- 
tion, and the California State Junior College 
Association. He is the author of several 
articles, "I Like Junior College" and “Stu- 
dent Personnel Programs in California" and 
is co-author of Learning to Live, and others. 


Today the junior college is accepted 
in most professional circles, and as the 
“Community Institute,” it is meeting 
a real need in American society. High 
school education, which was a luxury 
one hundred years ago, is now con- 
sidered to be insufficient preparation 
for youth for today’s world. 

“There is now, as there was not 25 
years ago, almost entire agreement that 
the whole youth population should 
have the opportunity for post-high 
school education. Business, industry, 
and the other professions demand a 
more mature and a more specially pre- 
pared person than the high school 
graduate. The home requires more 
preparation for parenthood and do- 
mestic duties than can be expected of 
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the high school graduate. Adult labor 
urges our young people to keep out of 
the labor market for another year or 
two. The country must have more fully 
informed citizens if democratic govern- 
ment is to be safe and effective.” Thus 
spoke the eminent educator, the late 
Dr. George F. Zook, in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal of May, 1946. It is to 
meet this need for post-high school 
education that the junior college has 
been developed. The junior college is 
today “the people’s college.” 


But another phenomenon that has 
vastly affected the lives of young peo- 
ple of junior college age has recently 
come into the American scene. Today 
military service has become a fixed 
part of the life-pattern of all physically- 
fit young men, and post-high school 
education must take cognizance of this 
fact. The world outlook and the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world 
of nations is such that it is impossible 
to predict when military service on the 
part of all American youth will no 
longer be required. Military service for 
all physically sound male young people 
between the ages of 18 and 26 is no 
longer a theory. It is a fact that must 
be appreciated by American educators. 
Today many thousands of our young 
men and women are in the armed 
forces. The majority are high school 
graduates, although many others have 
not yet received their high school 
diplomas. Some are college graduates, 
while thousands of others have not 
completed college. If post-high school 


education is a privilege to be enjoyed 
by many of the youth of the land, can 
those who are in the military services 
continue their education? 

The United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, was 
known and recognized by most junior 
college Jeaders during and immediately 
after World War II, but few of them 
realize its significance in the educa- 
tional picture today. USAFI does in 
fact make it possible for men and 
women in the armed forces to enjoy 
those opportunities for continuing their 
education that they might have were 
they still in their home communities. 
USAFI now offers to many thousands 
of military personnel the advantages of 
a junior coilege. 

It was on December 24, 1941, that 
the War Department authorized the 
establishment of a correspondence 
school to be known as the Army In- 
stitute to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for enlisted personnel of the 
Army. The Institute began its opera- 
tions at Madison, Wisconsin, on April 
1, 1942, in a building donated by the 
University of Wisconsin. Its initial of- 
ferings consisted of 64 correspondence 
courses in technical education and a 
few academic courses at the secondary 
and junior college levels. In addition, 
through the Institute, several hundred 
university and high school courses 
were offered by the Extension Divi- 
sions of cooperating colleges and uni- 
versities under contract with the gov- 
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THE SERVICEMAN S JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ernment. Thus began the serviceman’s 
“Junior College.” 


Shortly after the establishment of 
the Institute by the War Department, 
the Secretary of the Navy expressed 
interest in its work; and on September 
16, 1942, the Institute’s offerings were 
made available to the personnel of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. It was redesignated as the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
in February, 1943, and thereafter has 
been popularly referred to as 
“USAFI.” In July, 1943, commis- 
sioned personnel were permitted to 
participate in the USAFI program on 
the same basis as enlisted personnel. 
Thus, USAFI became an educational 
facility serving all members of the 
armed forces on active duty. In 1946, 
by direction of the Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Patterson, the United States 
Armed Forces Institute was established 
as a peace-time educational activity of 
the armed forces. 


In 1949 USAFI became an activity 
operating under the Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education Division of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
In January, 1950, by direction of the 
Chairman, Personnel Policy Board, 
Office of Secretary of Defense, direc- 
tion and control of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute was vested in 
a civilian director in the interest of 
establishing stability and continuity for 
the operation of USAFI. USAFI now 
is a civilian educational activity of the 
Office of Armed Forces Information 
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and Education, Department of De- 
fense. It has taken its place as one of 
the largest educational institutions in 
the country. 


In the spring of 1954, USAFI cele- 
brated its Twelfth Anniversary and the 
3,000,000 enrollment. The “school 
with the world-wide campus” for men 
and women in the military services has 
come of age! 

The age level of the youth whom it 
serves and the purposes and the phi- 
losophy of the institution, as well as its 
program of course offerings, make the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
a unique institution. From the very 
inception of USAF, civilian educators 
have had a prominent place in its 
direction. For the members of the 
armed forces, USAF is a civilian edu- 
cational activity with educational serv- 
ices and materials that are similar to 
those of civilian junior colleges or 
“community institutes.”” USAFI en- 
rollment records show that the age 
span of its students ranges from 17 to 
60, with the great majority to be found 
in their early 20’s. Some of USAFI’s 
students have not completed the ele- 
mentary school, and through group 
study classes in “basic” and “inter- 
mediate” education, they may bring 
themselves up to the high school level. 
However, the great majority of the 
students are enrolled for courses in the 
upper years of high school or the first 
years of college. Like adult education 
programs in nearly every community 


throughout the country, the span of 
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USAFI courses runs the entire gamut 
from the elementary level through the 
14th year. ‘The typical USAFI student 
is over 20 years of age and lacks but a 
few credits of being a high school 
graduate. 

By its mission USAFI is concerned 
with the voluntary-off-duty educa- 
tional program and not with the on- 
duty training program of the military 
services. Military personnel may avail 
themselves of USAFI course offerings 
by attending group study classes, by 
enrolling for correspondence courses or 
by signing up for self-teaching courses. 
Classes using USAFI materials are 
held in many camps, posts, or stations 
throughout the world, but more stu- 
dents take courses by correspondence 
than by any other method of study. 
No matter on what educational level 
or in what educational area USAFI 
offerings are available, they are all 
geared to the young adult. Frequently, 
young servicemen who have missed the 
opportunity of an elementary educa- 
tion have learned to read, write and 
do simple arithmetic by using USAFI 
materials. Many students have learned 
the essentials of American history and 
citizenship through USAFI courses. In 
spite of the wide variety of course of- 
ferings available, academic courses still 
draw the highest enrollments. In addi- 
tion to the academic offerings, military 
personnel have available to them 
through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute a large number of 
technical-vocational courses. Among 
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these, auto-mechanics, television, 
radio, and other electronics courses are 
the most popular. 


Traditionally, the public junior col- 
lege and the community institute have 
indicated that their purposes are to 
provide educational opportunities in 
the area of (1) terminal education, 
(2) general education, (3) lower divi- 
sion training, (4) removal of matricu- 
lation deficiencies, (5) orientation and 
guidance, and (6) adult education. 
The United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute encompasses all of these cate- 
gories. Thus, it functions for the men 
and women in the armed forces the 
same as does the “peoples’ college” in 
civilian life. 

In addition to its course offerings, 
the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute has another vital function for 
the youth whom it is serving. Its testing 
program is one of USAFI’s most vital 
and important activities. Early in 
World War II, civilian educators rec- 
ognized the need for a sound basis 
for granting credit to veterans who had 
had formal or informal educational 
experiences while in the armed forces. 
The need for an adequate testing pro- 
gram was recognized in September, 
1941, before the establishment of the 
Army Institute. On April 29, 1942, 
the Sub-Committee on Education 
and Recreation of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee voted to authorize an 
operating group at the University of 
Chicago, directed by Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, University Examiner, to con- 
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THE SERVICEMAN’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 


struct needed testing materials and to 
develop appropriate procedures. Con- 
struction of the Army Institute Tests 
of General Educational Development 
was begun in October, 1942, and they 
were standardized by using seniors in 
the graduating classes of 1943. ‘These 
were the high school level “GED” 
Tests. A little later, tests of General 
Educational Development were pro- 
duced on the college level. At the same 
time, work began on USAFI’s Subject 
Examinations, which are tests de- 
veloped to measure competency in the 
principal high school and college sub- 
jects. Then came End-of-Course Tests 
for most of the courses offered by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
In addition, other USAFI tests that 
are used strictly for military purposes 
were created. These tests, GED, Sub- 
ject Examinations, and End-of-Course, 
together with certain tests used for 
military purposes, constitute the pro- 
gram of testing offered through 
USAFI. 

Another function which USAFI has 
assumed is that of being the official 
repository of educational records of the 
men and women in the armed forces. 
No matter where men and women 
may pursue voluntary educational ac- 
tivities while serving in the armed 
forces, only the United States Armed 
Forces Institute at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, can provide an official record 
which is made available to civilian in- 


stitutions. USAFI is the “registrar’s . 
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office” for educational records of mili- 
tary personnel. 


The maintenance of a militry force 
and the support of the men and 
women while in the armed services are 
recognized as responsibilities of the 
federal government. To insure that the 
educational opportunities made avail- 
able for men and women to continue 
their education while serving in the 
military services are only accredited by 
civilian institutions, no credit is ever 
granted by USAFI for any educational 
work carried on during military serv- 
ice. Recommendations for credit for 
USAFI courses are made by the Com- 
mission on Accreditation for Service 
Experiences of the American Council 
on Education, a civilian agency, and 
the granting of credit for educational 
service experiences rests with the 
civilian schools. 


USAFI operates under a charter as 
an activity of the Department of De- 
fense, and its educational offerings are 
recommended and approved by the 
Committee on the Armed Forces Edu- 
cation Program. This Committee is 
composed of both military and civilian 
personnel, Of the 21 voting members 
on the Committee, seven are military 
and 14 are civilian. Among the civilian 
members are the President of the 
American Council on Education; the 
Executive Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association; the Director, Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences, American Council on 
Education; a representative of the 
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United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; and 10 other members repre- 
senting civilian education on all levels. 
The majority of the members of the 
professional staff of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, including the 
Director, is made up of professional 
educators. 

Those who believe in the great mis- 
sion of the junior colleges in the United 
States as meeting the need for the post- 
high school education of youth, cannot 
help but be enthusiastic about the op- 
portunities presented through USAFI 
for young people to continue their edu- 
cation while serving their country. In 
its 12 short years of history, USAFI 
has given new hope to many thousands 
of persons whose education otherwise 
would have ended when they were in- 
ducted into the armed forces. The 
primary objective of all the military 
services is to train a highly efficient 
fighting force for the defense of the 
United States. At the same time, by 
providing educational opportunities 
for the continuation of a civilian-type 
education, men and women are en- 
couraged to continue their education. 
Many who would otherwise have been 
lost to post-high school education have 
resumed their education when they re- 
turned to civilian life. 

Among enrollees of recent months 
two young men stand high in the num- 
ber of courses that they have com- 
pleted. One of them has completed 52 
courses, and another has passed the 
End-of-Course Tests in 98. These are 


exceptional cases, but the completion 
of five, eight or ten courses is quite a 
common occurrence. Statistics will 
never indicate the number of persons 
who were inspired to finish high school 
or resume their education when they 
became civilians as a result of USAFI’s 
program, but nearly every day letters 
are received from appreciative “cus- 
tomers.” 


Here are some sample paragraphs 
taken from letters recently received: 
“I wish to thank you for your coopera- 
tion and excellent assistance through- 
out these courses. You have helped me 
in every way possible and I have 
gained much knowledge through these 
courses and through the benefit of your 
counsel. My appreciation cannot be 
expressed in words.” Here is another: 
“Congratulations to the entire staff of 
USAFI on their twelfth birthday and 
3,000,000 course enrollment. I was one 
of your best custorners. Most of the 
courses I took from USAFI were ac- 
credited by the American University 
and counted toward the degree they 
granted me. I was graduated from the 
American University, Washington, 
D. C., with a B.S. in Business Adminis- 
tration. Many of the courses taken 
from USAFI were credited toward the 
degree, making it possible for me to 
graduate in two years of classroom at- 
tendance.” Or this: “I want to thank 
you for the apparent interest you have 
taken in my work in the course—it’s 
been a source of amazement to me 
how you could differentiate my work 
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(and my name) from the many papers 
which must pass through your hands 
every week—”’ Here is another: “Be- 
cause of your courses I graduated an 
honor student and highest in my sec- 
tion and one of the highest in the class. 
Also I made Corporal because of the 
grades.”’ Finally this touching tribute: 
“T am filled with gratitude because I 
come from a family that has found it 
hard to exist, therefore, have not had 
too much time to devote to a more 
formal type of education. I only wish 
that a lot more enlisted men would 
take advantage of the wonderful op- 
portunity that is theirs for the asking 
and the courses that are available to 
them through your medium.” 

Many educators have seen the ex- 
panding curriculum of the junior col- 
lege from that of a program parallel to 
the first two years of college or uni- 
versity to a complete program of course 


offerings in academic, vocational, tech- 
nical, and general education. Some 
have witnessed thousands of young 
men and women challenged to con- 
tinue their education or trained to take 
up active citizenship as self-respecting 
and self-supporting citizens on gradua- 
tion from junior college. Junior college 
educators have believed sincerely in 
the purposes, objectives, and program 
of the junior college because of the 
opportunities it has provided to post- 
high young people. For the young men 
and women in the armed forces 
USAF'I offers similar opportunities to 
continue their education. USAFI and 
civilian institutions are working to- 
gether to serve American vouth. The 
civilian community institute and the 
“community institute” for military per- 
sonnel can cooperate in training young 
people to live in today’s world. 


The Truant Pen 


B. W. TEIGEN 


THE ONE real purpose of a course in 
Communication is to improve com- 
munication. But as we search together 
for more effective ways to bring about 
this desired result in our junior col- 
lege courses, we may do well to remind 


ourselves of the two major guiding 
principles which The Commission on 


the English Curriculum of the NCTE 
has set forth for those who must teach 
the language arts. In The Commis- 
sion’s own words, these principles read 
as follows: “First is the principle that 
development of language power is an 
integral part of the total pattern of the 
child’s growth. No child is borne ma- 
ture.”* The Commission Report con- 
tinues: “The second is the need for 
developing language power. It is not 
something in the back of one’s head 
which he can remember if he thinks 
long enough; it is the ability to think 
and to act in the right way at the right 
moment, and is developed only 
through a long series of experiences in 
trying to act in the appropriate way in 
a similar situation.”* In the light of 
these two principles, what content, 
what methods and devices can one use 

1 The English Language Arts (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crafts, 1952), p. 12. 

Ibid., p. 13. 
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effectively in 2 junior college Com- 
munication course? 

First, I believe that the instructor 
must adapt his material and methods 
to the needs and abilities of his class. 
Like the poor, we shall always have in- 
dividual differences with us. Although 
there may be more homogeneity in the 
senior college freshman classes where 
they have a line of demarcation below 
which they do not go, we in the junior 
colleges are getting more of that 49 
per cent which the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education esti- 
mated could profitably complete 14 
years of schooling, and less of the 
elect 32 per cent who can sweat out all 
four years. But we are getting some of 
that 32 proof stuff to warm our droop- 
ing spirits, though at times it may not 
seem to be in sufficient quantity to 
intoxicate us. Quite naturally this 
wide range of differences complicates 
things for the teacher. We shall have to 
make a diagnosis as quickly and ac- 
curately as possible and not assume 
that the patient is ready for strong 
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meat when pablum should still be the 
main ingredient of his diet. It goes 
without saying that we will use every- 
thing our registrar has compiled for 
us: high rank, ACE, Cooperative Eng- 
lish scores, etc. But that is not enough 
either. We had better give our sub- 
jects our own basal metabolism test so 
that we can better determine just what 
each student’s energy turnover really 
is. This will call for a personal inter- 
view to get this background and in- 
terests (or lack of them), the assign- 
ment of impromptu themes, and home- 
prepared themes. Let us not shun the 
autobiography, but through it try to 
get the students to analyze their own 
communication difficulties. Raise with 
them such questions as these: Have 
you found speaking, writing, reading, 
or listening most difficult? Do you have 
trouble with mechanics? Do you find 
it difficult to decide what to write or 
say or to develop your ideas? What 
kind of activities in this course do you 
think will help you? 

Having discovered the bitter truth 
that there are not many prodigies in 
the group and not having much op- 
portunity to group our students ac- 
cording to ability, we shall have to try 
to develop broad units of instruction in 
which to care for individuals in the 
same group. As the course develops, we 
can have the gifted branch out on their 
own projects—send them farther into 
the history of language and into a more 
exacting study of English grammar, 
have them analyze more thought-pro- 
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voking articles, assign them more dif- 
ficult themes and speeches, and let 
them wrestle with the more complex 
processes of communication. Let us 
not, however, make the first assign- 
ment for the entire class an analysis of 
a chapter out of Korzybski’s Science 
and Sanity or suggest as theme number 
one “Milton’s Use of Epic Similes in 
the First ‘Two Books of Paradise Lost.” 
Much more profitably, let us see if we 
can arouse every student’s interest and 
curiosity in language communication, 
a tool he has used daily for 18 years 
and will probably use for three score 
more. 

For the most part, our students have 
picked up a bias toward the study of 
English. There is not time here to dis- 
cuss the why and wherefores for this 
animus, but it is there to a greater or 
lesser degree. It appears to me that our 
big job is to generate an enduring in- 
terest in the art of effective communi- 
cation. Shouldn’t there be some in- 
trinsic interest in the study of this tool 
so readily at hand and so constantly 
used? Paul Roberts in his Understand- 
ing Grammar states that “the best 
reason for studying gramar is that 
grammar is interesting.”* I am sure 
that all of us readily agree, but are 
English teachers so odd that interest 
in the structure of English marks them 
off from the rest of society? To come to 
grips with this vexing lack of interest 
on the part of so many students, I think 

8 Paul Roberts, Understanding Grammar 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945), 
p.. 1. 
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that we shall have to keep in mind 
Roberts’ definition of grammar, 
namely, “Grammar is a body of gen- 
eralizations describing a language,’ 
and underline the word “describing.” 
If we can get the student to study his 
own language inductively, I believe 
that we are on the road to success as 
far as improving his communication 
is concerned. I believe further that this 
involves the application of linguistics 
to language teaching, or in other words 
a presentation of our language on the 
basis of its actual phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax. | 

Phonology. “Spoken language is the 
language’’® states the Commission. 
Language is speech. The first thing is 
to classify the sounds of the language, 
and the student ought to learn some- 
thing about this by doing precisely that 
to his own language. To aid him he 
should be introduced to the schematic 
vowel diagram (vowel parallelo- 
gram), illustrating the different vowel 
sounds. He should learn the 39 or 40 
phonemes used in the English dialect 
he speaks. He will also need a little ele- 
mentary instruction in phonetic tran- 
scription. This will not only drive home 
to him the fact that language is essen- 
tially speech, but it will also point out 
to him spelling and pronunciation 
problems, e.g., s plural represents s, 
z, and iz. Perhaps he might learn also 
that sounds of a language are used in 
a continuum and that they are not 
isolated lists from the dictionaries. This 


* Tbid., p. 493. 
5 English Language Arts, p. 276. 


might help him with the problem of 
pronunciation, at least to the extent 
that he does not take over into his 
speech patterns some of those painfully 
labored pronunciations found oc- 
casionally among the over-fastidious. 

Morphology. How many basic in- 
flections are there remaining in mod- 
ern English? Not many. The Thorn- 
dike-Barnhart Compresensive Diction- 
ary says, “of all the inflections that 
English had originally, only six are left. 
Of these six, only two are vigorously 
alive, the other four are dying.”® It 
should not entail too much time and 
trouble for the average student to note 
these, and he might even become 
mildly excited over learning more 
about the structure of his language 
when he sees how simple it is. 

Syntax. Some students, though they 
have been speaking English for quite a 


‘few years, seem amazed to learn that 


the basic word order in English is sub- 
ject, verb, object, while that need not 
be the case in some other languages. 
They apparently have never realized 
the importance of word order in our 
language for the communication of 
meaning. Could it be that our em- 
phasis on Latin grammar has caused us 
to forget this aspect and to look more 
towards morphology which is com- 
paratively unimportant in English? 
And in classifying and drawing gen- 
eralizations, let us not permit the pro- 
cedure to smell rather damply of the 

6 Thorndike - Barnhart, Comprehensive 


Desk Dictionary (New York: Doubleday 
and Co., 1951), p. 19. 
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academic cloister by using hypothetical 
examples and controversial classifi- 
cations, material which ordinarily 
would find its way only into “The Cur- 
rent English Forum” of College Eng- 
lish. 

Then comes the matter of usage. 
Certainly the younger learner needs 
firm guidance until he becomes some- 
what proficient in handling his lan- 
guage. He will nevertheless have to be 
exposed to the facts of life, and the 
basic fact of grammatical life is that 
usage is relative. Rules do not de- 
termine usage, but rules are deter- 
mined by usage. If the student is 
getting sound instruction in his living 
language, he will learn that one of 
the basic truths is that there are cul- 
tural levels of usage and functional 
varieties of usage. He already vaguely 
knows this and has been adapting his 
language to these facts. It is our duty 
to help him adjust more easily and 
effectively. 

So much for the linguistic aspects. 
But we are teaching communication, 
or, if you will, composition. Let’s not 
argue now. Your Latin colleague will 
tell you that com-ponere means “to 
place together,’ and I presume that it 
is ideas that we are to place together 
in composition. And communication, 
the same informant will tell you, is 
from the past participle communi- 
catus, meaning “shared.” And again, 
presumably, we are to share our ideas 
with someone else. But how do we 
teach that? 
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I am afraid that too often we are 
testing communication rather than 
teaching communication. ‘To borrow a 
phrase from Dr. J. N. Hook, “the 
teacher is more than a puller of weeds.” 
Too often we forget that we are also 
sowers of the seed. It seems to me that 
what we do with the composition be- 
fore the students write is more im- 
portant than what we do after they 
write. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to an excellent article in College 
English for October, 1954, “Assigning 


and Commenting on Themes” by Del- 


mar Rodabaugh of the University of 
Minnesota, in which he discusses the 
problem of preparing the student for 
writing. It is true, as Mr. Rodabaugh 
says, that he is not suggesting anything 
new, but the topic is so often neglected 
even by the best intentioned teachers 
that no one will take it amiss if he is 
gently reminded of its importance. In 
1927, in his Breadloaf Talks on Teach- 
ing Composition, Alfred Hitchcock in- 
sisted that “the teacher must pay at- 
tention to the processes preceding ex- 
pression.”’ The student will have to 
have something to say before he can 
say it, and he will have to write from 
actual experience to have something to 
say. So the teacher’s duty is to help the 
student observe experience. This can 
be done by reading and discussing to- 
gether model essays, always raising 
questions as to the author’s central 
idea, the reasons for his success in im- 

t Alfred Hitchcock, Breadloaf Talks on 


Teaching Composition (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1927), p. 8. 
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parting that idea, etc. But it is fully 
as important to ask the individual in 
the open forum of the class, what are 
you going to write about? Why? How 
will you develop your idea? What facts 
and examples will you use to put it 
across? 

The instructors through classroom 
discussion can also help the students 
arrange their observations and experi- 
ences. ‘The students must learn to cen- 
ter their thinking on what they know 
and arrange it in some orderly manner 
so that the receiver on the other end of 
the communication line can share in 
the experience. Here we can again 
employ the term composition to good 
effect, using the artist’s idea of compo- 
sition—arrangement and organization 
to produce a satisfying whole. This 
organization will vary, of course, with 
the type of material. If it is narrative, 
chronological arrangement will be the 
natural one. If it is exposition or argu- 
ment, a logical arrangement is the one 
called for, a grouping of related ideas 
and presenting them in orderly pro- 
gresion. 

The problem which the beginning 
communication student has is essen- 
tially no different from Sir Philip Sid- 
neys when he wanted to let Stella 
share his experiences, “that she, dear 
she, might take some pleasure of my 
pain.” But words come halting forth 
and invention, nature’s child, has fled 
stepdame Study’s blows, and in this 
crisis he will be ready to cry out with 


Astrophel, ‘““Thus great with child to 
speak, and helpless in my throes, biting 
my truant pen, beating myself for 
spite!’’ He will find a solution to his 
problem if he can hear these words 
from you, his Muse, “Fool, said my 
Muse to me, look in thy heart and 
write.” 

“To sum up, the burden of my song 
is that whatever instruction is given 
the student, it should not be given in 
a vacuum but with the recognition that 
the student had had some growth and 
development before he came under 
your benign influence and that there 
will have to be more growth and de- 
velopment after he leaves you, even 
though yours is the last formal instruc- 
tion in English that he will receive. B. 
Lamar Johnson states that “conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that by the time 
he enters junior college, every student 
has had roughly 2,000 hours of class- 
room instruction in what is variously 
called English.”* You will probably 
add 130 hours more. That is real 
“stock-piling.” But “‘stock-piling” is 
not enough. What you give him will 
have to be some fissionable material, 
some plutonium that will serve as a 
starter so that there will be a con- 
tinuous chain-reaction in his language 
habits, with the result that his ability 
to communicate will continue to grow 
as he grows and has need for more 
complex tools of communication. 

8B. Lamar Johnson, General Education 


in Action (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1952), p. 172. 
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Albert Einstein 


ROBERT GATES DAWES 


He died our foremost scientist— 

World renowned! His name 

Synonymous with relativity. 

But mark, he was a teacher too. 

His last days here, one saw him stoop 

To raise a fledgling fallen from its nest, 

And carefully repatriate the bird 

To safety whence it came. 

Again, and yet again he found 

Tis poor adopted pupil dispossesed, 

Or pushed from out its warm security. 

Thrice giving aid, he sought to over- 
come 

Parental sloth or disregard 

Of offspring’s welfare. 

Yet once again he saw his outcast 

Cast away—alone—a prey 


A frequent contributor to educational 
journals, ROBERT GATES DAWES is Presi- 
dent of York Junior College, York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Chairman of the AAJC 
Student Personnel Committee! 


For predatory enemies. 

It’s said he sighed, and gravely 

Shook his massive mane, tousled, 

Grown snow-white in mankind‘s serv- 
ices; 

And then walked on, still pondering 

The mysteries of sciences and life; 

But knowing teachers only go so far 

Before perforce, they most concede 

That further effort, or advance, 

Or blest success, 

Must be resolved by nature or its God. 
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Educational Apprenticeship for More Engineers 


D. W. ADAMSON 


THE GENERAL trend in education is up- 
ward. It is but a question of time until 
the junior college work will supplant 
the freshman and sophomore years of 
the traditionally operated four year tax 
supported colleges and universities. 

The junior college is the educational 
giant of the mid-twentieth century. Its 
doors are open to the poor and the rich, 
as well as to those who find themselves, 
for whatever reason, classified as edu- 
cationally underprivileged. It offers 
opportunity for all the people to share 
in the perpetuation of the American 
way of life. 

The philosophy of the junior college 
represents a synthesis of the thinking of 
all the people which it serves. Its pro- 
gram has no place for traditional prej- 
udice. It can slant old or build new 
curriculums to meet the demands of a 
changing social order, war emergen- 
cies, or industrial automation. 


The immediate functions of the 
junior college are to offer preprofes- 
sional education for those who might 
wish to prepare themselves for admis- 
sion to an AB college at the junior year 
level; and semiprofessional or skilled 
trade training for certain others who 
seek entrance to some specialized seg- 
ment of business or industry. Both the 
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preprofessional and the semiprofes- 
sional areas are rich in opportunity for 
college administrators and managers of 
business who would work together to 
make real the proving ground concept 
of research tentatively outlined in the 
diagram included as a part of this 
article. 


The managers of industry might 
very well seize the initiative in this high 
adventure. In so doing they would 
hold up the hands of college adminis- 
trators and help to lend dignity to a 
practical system of educational appren- 
ticeship much needed by young people 
in a world burdened with technologi- 
cal travail. This plan, once understood 
and sympathetically administered by 
education, management, and appren- 
ticeship boards, would keep thousands 
in college; provide technicians where 
presently none exist; supplement the 
apprenticeship system, where there is 
need, with on-job student trainees; 
serve as a screening system to discover 
engineer-scientist talent which could 
be subsidized and pushed upward 
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through all the required echelons of 
the formal education generally re- 
quired and, more often than not, 
needed for entry: into the field of 
fundamental research. 

The responsibility for bringing reso- 
lution to the shortage which presently 
exists in the scientist-technician-skilled 
worker area of our economy rests upon 
the shoulders of the college, manage- 
ment, and the apprenticeship boards. 


College administrators need to give 
thought to (a) the need for leisure time 
education should automation bring 
about a 30 hour week; (b) the present 
demand for well trained engineers and 
technicians; and (c) the inadequacy 
of an over indulged apprenticeship 
system presently unable to meet the 
needs of technological change. 


The college should share most of the 
responsibility for (a) organizing, with 
the help of management and appren- 
ticeship boards an advisory committee 
with representatives chosen from edu- 
cation, industry, labor, endowed re- 
search, and government laboratories; 
(b) charting, with help of the advisory 
committee, the personnel needs for a 
peacetime economy as well as for war 
emergencies; (c) outlining the junior 
college potential for providing the 
candidates needed in the area of the 
program concerned; (d) allocating, 
with the help of the advisory committee, 
the number of student trainees for any 
proposed segment of the program con- 
cerned; (3) establishing, with the in- 
dustry concerned, the lines of liaison 
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needed by the college to check attend- 
ance required to receive state tax 
funds and establish earned credits 
needed for graduation; and, (f) choos- 
ing a board of advisers for each student 
on-job trainee with a representative 
from the organization concerned, one 
from the college, and if in skilled trade 
category, one from the apprenticeship 
board, to weigh the laboratory (on- 
job) work of each student trainee in 
terms of college grade quality, scien- 
tific progress, and personal growth. 

Management would need to give 
serious attention to (a) the problems 
which result from an engineer short- 
age in a peace as well as a wartime 
economy; (b) the insufficient supply 
of technicians which stems from the 
struggle for automation; and, (c) the 
eventual lag in production due to an 
inadequate supply of mechanics and 
skilled workers. 

Management should assume respon- 
sibility for providing (a) laboratory 
situations for the on-job student 
trainee; (b) supervision under a credi- 
table scientist; (c) pay subsidy based 
on five four-hour days per week; and, 
(d) a college instructor with whatever 
freedom of the plant that might be 
needed for purposes of determining 
grade earned, checking and recording 
his on-job attendance required for 
state allocation of funds to the college. 

Apprenticeship Boards and labor 
should (a) reevaluate the traditional 
apprenticeship system in the light of 
the demands of automation; (b) give 
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thought to the distribution of the total 
number of work hours available for 
the total labor force should automation 
indulge the economy with a 30 hour 
work week; and (c) plan with man- 
agement and education for the retrain- 
ing needs of workers under a system of 
automation. 

Every day scientific research and 
discovery, in one way or another, re- 
molds the known and unknown deeper 


social forces which underlie our com- 
plex civilization. The problems of the 
present day social order demand the 
attention of engineer practitioners as 
well as research isolationists. ‘The 
schema presented in the diagram 
shown in these pages offers challenge 
to those who would abandon educa- 
tional tradition and renounce indus- 
trial prejudice in their search for en- 
gineers and scientists. 


: 
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Religion in the Junior College Curriculum 


ROBERT S. MICHAELSEN 


Discussions at the recent Conference 
on Religion in the Junior Colleges held 
at Southern Methodist University 
showed that there is no single “best’’ 
way in which the junior colleges can 
meet their obligations in providing an 
adequate place for religion in the edu- 
cation of the young people in their 
charge. One speaker strongly advo- 
cated an approach which would give 
religion its rightful place in all or 
most of the curriculum—religion being 
dealt with whenever it was appropriate 
in history, sociology, English, etc. An- 
other speaker described an imaginary 
course which he called “Philosophy 1” 
and which would deal with “Western 
Religious Thought” from Plato and 
Job to Maritain and Niebuhr. Work- 
shops dealt with such areas as “Courses 
in Religion,” “Religion in Other Dis- 
ciplines,” “Religion and the Co-Cur- 
ricular Program,” etc. The impression 
that has stuck in the mind of this par- 
ticipant in the conference is that there 
are many ways of getting the job done 
and that no single method can do it 
adequately. However, having been as- 
sociated with the workshop on 
“Courses in Religion,” and having had 
several years experience in teaching 
and supervising courses in religion for 
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undergraduates, I feel the need to state 
my views on how important courses in 
religion are in fulfilling our obligations 
as educators and to discuss how they 
might best fit into the curriculum of 
the junior college. 

I begin on the premise that the chief 
concern of the junior college whose 
primary business is liberal arts is to 
ground the student in the experiences, 
institutions, practices and ideals of cul- 
ture—and specifically western cul- 
ture—so as to enable him to live a 
more meaningful, intelligent and use- 
ful life. If one accepts this as a major 
premise, then we might move on to the 
minor premise of our syllogism, 
namely, that religion is fundamental in 
culture, and specifically that the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition is_ the 
“warp” of the “fabric” that is western 
culture. We conclude, then, that no 
one can understand culture—any cul- 
ture—without a grasp of religion, and 
specifically one is unable to deal with 
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even the bare essentials of western 
culture without some knowledge of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. Remove 
the warp from the fabric and only 
shreds remain. 

A second syllogism, already sug- 
gested in the first, begins with the as- 
sumption that education should pre- 
pare the student to live a meaningful 
and worthwhile life. Such a life is im- 
possible without devotion to high 
ideals, commitment to high purposes. 
The student’s education is far from 
complete if he has little or no oppor- 
tunity to examine critically the faiths 


by which men have lived and the ideals. 


and values to which they have sub- 
scribed. Furthermore, this should be 
not only a matter of history but a 
highly contemporary and relevant pur- 
suit. Men live by faith or faiths now; 
they subscribe to ideals and values now 
whether we label this religion or not. 
The student needs to arrive at an un- 
derstanding that he is constantly in- 
volved in decision making, that he will 
make his decisions in accordance with 
what he values most highly, and that 
he should be prepared to enter a world 
in which many “gods” will be compet- 
ing for his affections and his loyalty. 
Certainly an orientation in those faiths 
by which his fathers have lived and 
which are still vitally relevant today 
will be invaluable to the student. I am 
not suggesting indoctrination, but I 
am suggesting the necessity of a realis- 
tic view for educators—regardless of 
whether our post be in public, private, 
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or denominational institutions. Men 
live by faith. Many faiths compete for 
their energies. It seems to me that we 
as educators are obliged to make this 
evident to students and to expose them 
to the major faiths of their own culture 
—with the understanding that they too 
must make decisions. 

If we agree on these syllogisms, the 
next question is: How do we deal with 
religion in the curriculum of the junior 
college so that our students can achieve 
this minimum understanding and ap- 
preciation of the role of religion in cul- 
ture and in life? A position strongly 
recommended by one outstanding 
speaker at the SMU Conference was 
that religion should pervade the cur- 
riculum, hat it should be dealt with 
whenever it is fundamental in the cur- 
riculum. This educator expressed a 
strong preference for this method as 
against special courses or a special de- 
partment in religion. 

I agree that religion should be dealt 
with when appropriate in the various 
subject areas. The integrated or per- 
vasive approach is highly desirable. 
But is it adequate? My experience has 
led me to the conclusion that, generally 
speaking, it is not. Certain problems 
beset this approach, One is the training 
of the teachers. Most graduate study 
today is highly specialized. It is un- 
fortunate but true that a man trained 
in American History, for example, is 
not likely to know much about religion 
in America unless he should happen to 
specialize in some religious figure or 
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some church or denominational group. 
A second problem is the matter of ori- 
entation. A literary approach to the 
Bible, for example, is fine in its place, 
but it hardly does justice to the Bible 
—to the purpose of those who wrote 
the Bible, to those in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition who have turned 
and continue to turn to the Bible as a 
source of inspiration and authority, 
and to the major influence which the 
Bible has had in our Western world. 
Again, one can approach the Puritans 
historically or from a literary stand- 
point or in terms of their political phi- 
losophy, but in each case he would be 
merely pecking around the edges of 
Puritanism while failing to get at the 
heart of that great religious movement 
which has conditioned so much of our 
approach to life and its values. 

A more positive way of putting this 
is to point out that religion is a content 
area in itself, worthy not only of being 
considered on the fringes of various 
other areas but also as a central part of 
the curriculum. Religion is funda- 
mental in human experience and cul- 
ture—as fundamental as most if not all 
of the other areas which are studied in 
courses in the normal liberal arts cur- 
riculum. To leave it out of the curric- 
ulum, or to deal with it only inciden- 
tally in other “subject areas,” is to by- 
pass a large area of that experience and 
culture which is the central concern of 
our educational system. I would go 
even further and say that such an ap- 
proach will almost inevitably be out of 
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focus. Religion has been and is fre- 
quently the center of orientation in 
that experience and culture, the funda- 
mental principle around which culture 
gravitates. To study culture without 
giving a central place to religion is like 
studying biology without examining 
man. 

But how shall we make a place for 
courses in religion in the already 
crowded junior college curriculum? 
What type of course or courses should 
these be? I should like to suggest some- 
thing similar to Professor Sutherland’s 
“Philosophy 1.” This is a course taught 
at the State University of Iowa under 
the title, “Religion in Human Cul- 
ture.” This course concentrates heavily 
on the role of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition in our Western Culture and 
affords a solid exposure to some of the 
great classics of that tradition. It also 
gives some indication of the role reli- 
gion plays in our contemporary cul- 
ture, thus indicating to the student that 
this is not a matter of the so-called 
dead past but that it is vitally relevant 
today and that he himself is involved 
in it. 

Our course is part of the general 
education or “core”’ course program of 
the College of Liberal Arts at the State 
University of Iowa. It is an option 
which can be chosen to meet one of the 
requirements in that program. The 
majority of students who take the 
course are freshmen and sophomores. 
The course is an eight-semester hour 
course given in two semesters. How- 
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RELIGION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
17.-32. Christianity 


ever, the basic outline could easily be 
adapted to six or even four semester 


ho 


4 
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urs. The outline is as follows: 


RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE 


First semester: Historical-system- 
atic approach; 32 lectures, 32 dis- 
cussion periods. 
. Introduction: the nature, uni- 
versality and significance of re- 
ligion. 
Various explanations of the phe- 
nomena of religion. 
. “Primitive” religion. 
. and 5. Confucianism in China. 
Hinduism in India. 
Readings from: A. C. Bouquet, 
SACRED BOOKS OF THE 
WORLD (Penguin Books, 


London, 1954) John B. Noss, 


MAN’S RELIGIONS (N.Y.: 
The Macmillan Co., 1949) 


10.-16. Judaism 


A. Background: Religions of the 
Ancient Near East 
. History and Sources 
. Conscience and justice 
. Piety and prophetism 
Messianism 
. Sacred days and religious prac- 
tices 
. Modern practices and the rabbi- 
nic tradition 
Readings from: The Old Testament 
Noss, MAN’S RELIGIONS 
Milton Steinberg, BASIC JU- 
DAISM (N.Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947) 


3.—6. 
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A.C. Life and Teachings of Jesus 
. Paul and the early Church 

. Doctrinai definitions (creeds) 

. Sources of authority 

. God and the world 


. Man and sin 

. God and man’s salvation—In- 

carnation (Person of Christ ) 

God and man’s salvation—Re- 

demption (Work of Christ) 

. God and man’s §$salvation— 

Means of Grace 

. Doctrine of the Trinity 

. Doctrine of the Church 

The Christian Life 

. Eschatology 

(Throughout the discussion of 
Christianity an effort is made to 
show both the unity and the di- 
versities within Christianity. ) 

Readings from: THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT 
Henry’ Bettenson, DOCU- 
MENTS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1947) 

Second semester: Contemporary 

approach: 32 lectures, 32 dis- 

cussion sessions. 


OZ8r 


1. and 2. The relationship between re- 


ligion and culture—with ex- 
amples from both non-Western 
and Western culture. 

Religion and the fine arts: 
music, painting and sculpture, 
architecture. 


7. and 8. Religion and literature: the 


novel and the drama. 


9.-11. Religion and philosophy. 
12 and 13. Religion and history. 
14 and 15. Religion and the natural 
sciences. 
16.-18. Religion and the social sci- 
ences. 
19. Religion and politics. 
20. Fascism as a religious problem. 
21. Communism as a religious prob- 
lem. 7 
22. and 23. Democracy as a religious 
problem. 
24.—26. Religion and intergroup re- 
lations. 
27.-32. Religion and ethics. 
Readings from: Ruth Benedict, 
PATTERNS OF CULTURE 
( Pelican ) 
H. Richard Niebuhr, CHRIST 
AND CULTURE (Harpers) 
Fernando, Puma, 7 ARTS 
( Permabook ) 
J. Joyce, PORTRAIT OF THE 


(Signet ) 

Graham Greene, THE POWER 
AND THE GLORY (Bantam 
Giant ) 

Arthur Miller, DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN (Bantam) 

H. A. Hodges, CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD VIEW (SCM Press, 
London ) 

Herbert Butterfield, CHRIS- 
TIANITY, DIPLOMACY 
AND WAR (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York) 

A. N. Whitehead, SCIENCE 


ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN > 
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AND THE MODERN 
WORLD (Pelican Mentor) 

R. H. Tawney, RELIGION 
AND THE RISE OF CAPI- 
TALISM (Pelican) 

Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.. UTOPIA 
14 (Bantam Giant) 

Arthur Koestler, DARKNESS 
AT NOON (Penguin) 

R. D. Heffner, A DOCUMEN- 
TARY HISTORY OF THE 
U.S. (Mentor) 

Ralph Ellison, 
MAN (Signet) 

E. Gilson (ed.), THE 
CHURCH SPEAKS TO THE 
MODERN WORLD (Image) 
G. K. A. Bell, THE KING- 
SHIP OF CHRIST (Penguin 
Special ) 

I do not wish to suggest that this 
type of course is ideal for each junior 
college situation. At the State Univer- 
sity of lowa it is offered with the as- 
sistance of a staff of five people, in- 
cluding one Jewish scholar, one Ro- 
man Catholic scholar, and three Prot- 
estant scholars. Most junior colleges 
will not have such a staff available. 
However, the basic outline has merit— 
in my judgment—and it is susceptible 
to numerous variations to accord with 
qualifications of staff, relevance in the 
curriculum, etc. Furthermore, the 
orientation of the course could be more 
historical, more philosophical, exclus- 
ively toward Western culture, etc. 

It is also not my intention to advo- 
cate that this is the only type of course 
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in religion that should be offered in 
the junior college. Certainly there may 
and probably should be room for 
courses in Bible, the History of Re- 
ligions or Living Religions of Man- 
kind, Philosophy of Religion, etc. 
What I have outlined does have the 
advantage of combining the integrated 
and the separate approaches to religion 
in the curriculum. ‘Thus it can be fitted 
easily into a core curriculum. This 
avoids the danger that religion be 
placed in a category by itself in isola- 
tion from other areas of study. It is 
obvious to anyone taking this course 
that religion is vitally and integrally 
related to our culture and our experi- 
ence, and to many of the academic 
disciplines which we have devised to 
study that culture and experience. At 
the same time, the orientation is pri- 
marily toward religion, not history or 
literature or sociology or philosophy. 
The Bible is read as the product of the 
religious communities of Judaism and 
Christianity and as the most profound 
religious book of our culture. The 
creeds and confessions, instead of being 
approached as museum pieces, are 
read and discussed as religious state- 
ments which have sprung from vital 
human experiences. Certain products 
of recent and contemporary literature 
are examined from the standpoint of 
how they handle man’s perennial. re- 
ligious quest—whether the religious 


label is obviously evident or merely 
implied. 

I believe that this type of course 
offers special advantages to the public 
institutions and to those colleges which 
are placing a heavy emphasis on gen- 
eral education or the core curriculum. 
I do not see how that scare word 
“sectarian” can be applied to such a 
course. If it is sectarian because it em- 
phasizes the Judaeo-Christian heri- 
tage, so then is the teaching of the his- 
tory of Western civilization because it 
concentrates on our own civilization 
rather than some other. 

In most institutions a major obstacle 
in presenting such a course will be that 
of finding adequately trained teachers. 
I hardly need add that the success of 
this course—as most courses—will de- 
pend largely on the teacher. It is en- 
couraging to note that an increasing 
number of graduate institutions are 
offering a type of training which will 
prepare men and women to offer this 
type of course. 

I conclude by reiterating that no one 
approach to religion in the junior col- 
lege is entirely satisfactory. However, 
if we are to do justice to our obligation 
as educators to expose the students to 
the central elements of culture—and in 
particular their own culture—we need 
to give careful consideration to the 
place of religion in our curricular 
offerings. 
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Junior Colleges and Nursing Education 


MILDRED E. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES have entered vigor- 
ously into the training of nurses. Ac- 
cording to the 1952 edition of Amen- 
can Junior Colleges, of the 568 junior 
colleges in the United States, 313 re- 
port that they offer either “preparatory 
and professional curriculums” in nurs- 
ing or “terminal or semi-professional 
curriculums” in nursing or both. This 
participation in nursing education is of 
several types. In some instances, the 
junior college cooperates with a hos- 
pital school of nursing by providing 
courses in the biologic, physical, or 
social sciences or in the humanities for 
students who are matriculated in the 
hospital school. Other junior colleges 
announce that they offer pre-nursing 
preparation, by which it is assumed 
that they provide the academic foun- 
dations for upper-division work in 
nursing and counseling facilities 
through which students who wish to 
enter a career in nursing will be guided 
into appropriate institutions in which 
to prepare for such a career. In a more 
limited number of cases, the junior 
college itself offers and administers a 
program in nursing and makes ar- 
rangements with hospitals and other 
health agencies for facilities in which 
it can provide clinical instruction. 
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SCHWIER 


Director of the Department of Diploma 
and Associate Degree Programs, National 
League for Nursing, MILDRED E. SCHWIER 
is widely experienced in nursing and in 
teaching the fundamentals of nursing and 
clinical subjects. She was formerly Director 
of Education, Mt. Vernon Hospital in Mt. 
Vernon, New York; Director of the Mbt. 
Vernon Hospital School of Nursing; and 
Director of the Henry W. Bishop School of 
Nursing, Pittsfield, Mass. She is co-author of 
the book, Ten Thousand Nurse Faculty Mem- 


bers in Basic Professional Schools of Nursing. 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the National League for 
Nursing, working through a joint com- 
mittee, are endeavoring to promote 
the sound development of all nursing 
programs in which junior colleges par- 
ticipate." From the study this com- 
mittee has undertaken to date, it would 
appear that there are two possible ob- 
stacles that must be overcome. The 
first of these is the lack of information, 
on the part of many nurse educators, 
about junior colleges and the ways in 
which they can most effectively con- 
tribute to nursing education. As Dr. 
Bogue has stated, ““Thousands of peo- 
ple have not the faintest idea what 


1 A statement on “Guiding Principles for 
Junior Colleges Participating in Nursing 
Education,” developed by this joint com- 
mittee, is available from the National 
League for Nursing, 2 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., at a price of 20 cents a copy. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES AND NURSING EDUCATION 


junior college is, and other thousands 
are completely misinformed about jun- 
ior-college methods and aims.’* To 
educate nurse educators about junior 
college education is therefore one of 
the primary tasks confronting junior 
college authorities. 

Of equal seriousness are the mis- 
understandings which may arise 
among junior college personnel con- 
cerning the aims, methods, and prob- 
lems of nursing education. These mis- 
understandings for the most part de- 
rive from the belief, held by many peo- 
ple, that nursing education is quite 
different from other forms of higher 
education and that it is therefore gov- 
erned by a different set of educational 
principles and policies. ‘Those who are 
of this opinion, it must be admitted, 
can probably offer examples of pro- 
grams in nursing that would uphold 
their point of view; the fact that these 
are bad examples—the vestigial re- 
mains of outmoded systems—has never 
been made clear to them. Moreover, 
there is a certain amount of truth in 
such beliefs. Preparation for nursing is 
different in some respects from other 
kinds of education offered in many 
institutions of higher learning, particu- 
larly those which concentrate on the 
liberal arts and sciences. ‘To promote a 
clearer understanding of nursing edu- 
cation, therefore, an analysis of its 
similarities to, and differences from, 

2-Jesse Parker Bogue, The Community 


College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1950) p. xix. 
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these other kinds of education would 
seem to be in order. 


SIMILARITIES OF NURSING EDUCATION 
TO OTHER TYPES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The Degree with a Major in Nurs- 
ing. Junior College practices in fields 
other than nursing affirm the generally 
accepted policy that, with the excep- 
tion of an honorary degree, a degree is 
granted by an institution only to stu- 
dents who have been registered in the 
institution, have studied in a program 
offered by the institution, and have 
been certified by its faculty as meeting 
its requirements for graduation. This 
policy holds for a program in nursing 
as well as for any other program from 
which students are graduated. When 
junior colleges which do not them- 
selves offer programs in nursing grant 
associate degrees to students who are 
enrolled in hospital schools of nursing, 
the associate degree cannot help but be 
devalued in the eyes of the nursing 
profession. Although it is recognized 
that such action on the part of junior 
colleges is prompted by a real desire to 
be of assistance to nursing, the actual 
result is a backward step in the move- 
ment toward sound junior college par- 
ticipation in nursing education. The 
first requirement for any institution 
that grants a degree to a student in 
nursing, then, is that it offer a program 
in nursing. 

The Nursing Department. Junior 
college educators will also agree that, 
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to offer a program in any field of learn- 
ing, a college is expected to maintain 
an educational unit in that field, 
staffed by an adequate full-time facul- 
ty whose members are selected for their 
ability to develop the curriculum and 
guide the students in their learning 
experiences. A college would hardly 
attempt to offer a program in chemis- 
try with a department staffed only by 
chemists employed by a near-by indus- 
trial plant. By the same token, a junior 
college which purports to offer a pro- 
gram in nursing is not fulfilling its ob- 
ligations when it assigns responsibility 
for the courses in the major subject, 
nursing, to the personnel of a hospital. 
Even in instances when the hospital 
nursing personnel are accorded the 
title of “faculty” of the college, it 
should be recognized that this is largely 
a courtesy title, for they are chiefly 
responsible to another institution and 
have been selected in terms of the needs 
of that institution. This is not to deny 
that persons associated with hospitals 
and other service agencies frequently 
participate in college-controlled educa- 
tional programs in nursing in a variety 
of ways, but the responsibility for de- 
veloping the program in nursing and 
for providing instruction in the prin- 
cipal nursing courses rests with full- 
time faculty members of the junior 
college. 

The Nursing Faculty. As in any 
other department of the college, the 
head of the nursing department and 
those who teach the nursing courses 
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should be experts in the field of study; 
that is, they should be nurses. Expert- 
ness in the practice of nursing, how- 
ever, should not be regarded as the 
sole requirement for appointment to 
the nursing faculty any more than 
ability to speak Spanish fluently would 
be the only qualification for a member 
of the Spanish department. In view of 
the trail-blazing nature of nursing pro- 
grams that are being developed in 
junior colleges, it is particularly impor- 
tant that these institutions secure for 
their nursing department nurses who 
are well prepared, by both education 
and experience, in educational science 
as well as in nursing, who recognize 
both the strengths and weaknesses of 
the traditional patterns of nursing edu- 
cation, and who have the wisdom and 
vision requisite for experimentation 
with new designs and methods. 

It must be admitted that the nursing 
profession is not able at the present 
time to supply well-prepared faculty 
members in sufficient numbers for all 
the educational programs that might 
otherwise be developed. It may happen 
that a junior college with all the other 
resources for developing a nursing pro- 
gram will be unable to find nurse edu- 
cators who meet the requirements 
established for faculty members in its 
other departments. In such instances, 
it would be advisable not to make ex- 
ceptions for the nursing faculty, even 
though the establishment of a nursing 
program might be delayed. Great as 
the need of a community for an educa- 
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tional program in nursing may be, no 
community needs, or benefits from, a 
poor program developed and imple- 
mented by inadequately prepared per- 
sonnel. 

Students in Nursing. When the per- 
formance on the American Council of 
Education Psychological Examination 
of 25,499 applicants to educational 
programs in nursing was compared 
with the scores made by entrants to 
junior colleges, it was found that the 
two groups have about the same level 
of general ability.* There is reason to 
believe, therefore, that, in general, 
nursing students will be able to carry 
college-level courses. When a junior 
college provides instruction for stu- 
dents of hospital schools of nursing, it 
is, of course, important that the admis- 
sions standards of the two institutions 
be similar so that the nursing students 
can study in classes open to other stu- 
dents. For the same reason, junior col- 
leges which offer their own programs 
in nursing will not want to make any 
exceptions in their admissions policies 
for students entering these programs. 

The similarities of nursing students 
to other students in the junior college 
do not end with their potentiality for 
carrying college work. ‘They have the 
same needs for developing social and 
cultural interests and for preparing for 
the responsibilities of citizenship as do 
junior college students in general. It 


8 The Use of Tests in Schools of Nursing: 
The NLN Pre-Nursing and Guidance 
Examination (New York: National League 
for Nursing, 1954) p. 29. 


follows that, during any period when 
students in nursing are studying in the 
junior college on a full-time basis, they 
should be accorded the same oppor- 
tunities for personal guidance and 
counseling as are the other students 
and should be encouraged to partici- 
pate on an equal basis in recreational 
and student government activities. 


Financing the Nursing Program. In 
some types of educational programs in 
nursing, particularly those controlled 
by hospitals, the costs of the program 
are paid for in part by the service the 
students render the hospital in the 
course of their learning experiences. 
Under such arrangements it could 
happen that the “learning assignment”’ 
of a student would consist of service to 
patients for whose care nursing service 
personnel are not available, rather 
than to patients whose care would en- 
hance the student’s skill and compe- 
tence in nursing. It is unnecessary tc 
point out to educators who are accus- 
tomed to student-centered curriculums 
the hazards of any financial arrange- 
ment in which service demands might 
take precedence over the educational 
needs of students. Those who control 
the finances of hospital schools are be- 
ginning to accept this educational 
point of view, and in many such 
schools the value of student service is 
diminishing as an item on the hospital 
ledger. 

If junior colleges were to expect hos- 
pitals to pay for student service that is 
rendered during the planned learning 
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experiences of a junior college nursing 
program, the hazards to good educa- 
tion might be even more pronounced 
than in schools controlled by hospitals. 
Uninfluenced by pride in “our school,” 
the hospital authorities would find it 
difficult to justify any expenditure that 
did not contribute directly and im- 
mediately to the hospital’s primary 
function—the care of patients. Since 
junior colleges have never considered 
student labor as a proper source of sup- 
port for the other programs they con- 
duct, it is taken for granted that they 
will not look to a hospital for any finan- 
cial support that might be construed 
as remuneration for student services. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NURSING 
EDUCATION AND LIBERAL 
ARTS EDUCATION 


Although the educational principles 
and policies which govern the opera- 
tion of sound educational programs in 
nursing are no different from those for 
other types of college programs, prep- 
aration for nursing has some distinct 
features which those responsible for its 
administration will want to take into 
consideration. 

The Nursing Laboratory. The most 
important of these differences, per- 
haps, is the fact that a large part of the 
nursing curriculum is implemented in 
the clinical situation, or nursing labor- 
atory as it is sometimes called. For it 
is in the laboratory, at the patient’s 
side, that much of nursing is taught; 
here the students learn nursing through 


nursing. Since the kind of nursing to 
which students are exposed exerts a 
great influence over their concepts of 
nursing, the quality of nursing prac- 
ticed in the laboratory has a consider- 
able effect on the quality of the edu- 
cational program. Yet the process of 
learning nursing involves more than 
exposure. Learning experiences in the 
nursing laboratory must be as carefully 
planned, selected, and arranged as are 
the learning experiences in any course 
in any college curriculum, and the 
student must be helped to analyze each 
one in terms of the nursing principles 
which it illustrates. 


The fact that so much of nursing is 
learned in the laboratory poses prob- 
lems for the faculty members in their 
efforts to arrive at a reasonable work 
load for students, and for college ad- 
ministrators in the determination of a 
suitable work load for members of the 
nursing faculty. The first set of prob- 
lems can be solved by a “getting to- 
gether” of all those responsible for giv- 
ing instruction to nursing students in 
either the nursing courses or those 
courses that are provided in the liberal 
arts department. Similarly, administra- 
tors and instructors can work out for- 
mulas for equating the time spent in 
nursing laboratory instruction to that 
devoted to classroom instruction. 

Emphasis should also be placed on 
the fact that, unlike many other labor- 
atories utilized for college students, the 
nursing laboratory for a junior college- 
controlled nursing program is an off- 
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campus, “‘live situation” laboratory. In 
contrast to the model machine shop or 
the model kitchen or the model farm, 
the hospitals and other agencies that 
constitute the nursing laboratory are 
not designed or operated for educa- 
tional purposes; the facilities and clini- 
cal teaching materials may be utilized 
for the instruction of students, but they 
are not ordered with such education in 
mind. The chief control that the junior 
college will usually have over its nurs- 
ing laboratory, therefore, lies in the 
selection of the laboratory. In view of 
the importance of the nursing labora- 
tory to the nursing curriculum, the 
junior college’s responsibility to exer- 
cise this “control by selection” cannot 
be overstressed. Nor should this “‘con- 
trol” end after the initial selection has 
been made. Continuing scrutiny is 
necessary to assure the continuation of 
a proper environment for student 
learning—the kind of scrutiny that is 
possible only when the laboratory is in 
close proximity to the junior college 
campus. The conclusion to this line of 
reasoning is obvious: the junior college 
which cannot find, within a reasonable 
distance from its campus, institutions 
which demonstrate high-quality nurs- 
ing care should not attempt to offer an 
educational program in nursing. 

The Study Materials. Nursing also 
differs from other junior college fields 
of learning in that it utilizes, as mate- 
rials of study, living human beings. For 
this reason, the learning experiences 
in the nursing laboratory require ex- 
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tremely careful supervision not only 
for the sake of the students but also to 
safeguard the patients with whom the 
students are working. As someone once 
put it, a burned custard in the home 
economics laboratory is of no moment; 
a burned patient in the nursing labora- 
tory is a catastrophe. 


This need for careful laboratory 
supervision means that nursing educa- 
tion is expensivc—too expensive, pos- 
sibly, for some junior colleges. It is only 
fair to point this out lest, in its desire 
to help a community meet its health 
needs, a junior college initiate an in- 
adequately financed nursing program 
and thereby become a source of danger 
to the very health program it is trying 
to ussist. 

Program Objectives. Another signif- 
icant difference between preparation 
for nursing and many other types of 
education derives from the fact that 
the graduate of a nursing program, 
once she has become licensed, is a 
“labeled product.” The letters “R. N.” 
after her name will mean to the con- 
sumers of her services that she is com- 
petent to practice in a beginning posi- 
tion in any type of hospital—general, 
children’s, psychiatric, tuberculosis, 
and so on—or as a private duty nurse 
in a patient’s home. These consumers 
are not necessarily in the same locality 
as the school from which she was 
graduated, for her license entitles her 
to practice anywhere in the state and 
often, through a process of endorse- 
ment, enables her to become licensed 
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and practice in other states as well. In 
other words, the community served by 
a junior college program in nursing 
may be a very large community—cer- 
tainly as large as the state in which the 
college is located and frequently as 
large as the United States. 

In developing program objectives, 
therefore, junior college faculties will 
want to take into account the needs 
throughout the country as well as those 
that are most apparent in their own 
localities. They will doubtless feel the 
need for advice and guidance over and 
beyond that available in their own im- 
mediate environs. It will be necessary, 
_of course, for them to consult with 
representatives of the state licensing 
authority for nursing, since approval 
of this body is prerequisite to the oper- 
ation of a program which prepares 


registered nurses. In addition, it is sug- 
gested that they communicate with the 
National League for Nursing to ar- 
range for consultation service from 
that organization or to get advice as 
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to where appropriate assistance may 
be secured. 

To summarize, the educational prin- 
ciples and policies which govern the 
development and conduct of other as- 
sociate degree programs will apply 
equally to educational programs in 
nursing offered by junior colleges. 
There are, however, certain differences 
between the facilities and materials of 
instruction utilized by nursing educa- 
tion and those used by other junior 
college programs. Those colleges offer- 
ing nursing programs will want to be 
aware of these differences. Because of 
the national implications of state licen- 
sure for nursing, junior colleges which 
are considering the establishment of 
nursing programs or which are aiming 
to improve programs already in exist- 


ence will undoubtedly wish to seek as- 


sistance in the development of the ob- 
jectives of these programs from such 
groups as the Department of Diploma 
and Associate Degree Programs of the 
National League for Nursing. 
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Report of the Research Office 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


C. C. COLVERT, DIRECTOR 
March, 1955 


REPORT OF THE OFFICE 


THIS Is the sixth report your Director 
has made and the sixth year he has 
served in the capacity as Director of 
Research for the Association. Accord- 
ing to plans, this will be the last year a 
central Research Office will be main- 
tained. I have enjoyed the work with 
and for you and have appreciated the 
splendid cooperation all have given to 
the work. 

This year, 1954-55, has brought 
about the completion of the following 
studies: the study on salaries for teach- 
ers and administrators for 1954—55; 
the study of “fringe benefits” for fac- 
ulty members; and the study of the col- 
lege and university offerings and serv- 
ices in the areas of Junior College 
Education and what junior college ad- 
ministrators are doing to encourage 
their faculty members to improve 
themselves professionally. 

Last Spring (1954) you received a 
study on the “Status of Pre-profes- 
sional and Technical Engineering 
Training in the Junior Colleges of the 
United States.” The Research Office 
also gathered, compiled and published 
the Junior College Directory, 1955. 
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C. C. COLVERT, who has served as 
Director of Research from 1949 to 1955, 
gives in this article a report of his research 
office. He is a member of The University of 
Texas faculty, where he serves as Professor 
and Consultant in Junior College Education 
and Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration. 


REPORT ON THE STUDY OF CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF “GOOD” JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


During the past three years the Re- 
search Office has been doing research 
concerning characteristics of “‘good”’ 
junior college teachers. Assisting in this 
research were two (former) graduate 
students, Dr. Maurice Litton’ and Dr. 
P. E. Smith.’ 


No one in the research field has been 
at all encouraging in this endeavor. No 


1 Maurice L. Litton, “A Study of Selected 
Aspects of Preservice Preparation of Two 
Groups of Junior College Teachers,” (Doc- 
tor’s Dissertation, University of Texas, 
1953). 

7P. E. Smith, “A Study of Certain 
Characteristics of ‘Good’ Teachers in a 
Junior College as Compared with a ‘Con- 
trol’ Group,” (Doctor’s Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1954). 
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previous research, to date, has been 
very successful in isolating or determin- 
ing the characteristics of outstanding 
or successful teachers. It might be said, 
however, that each of us knows what 
they are, or at least thinks so. 


This research was based on a rather 
intensive study of some 250 “good” 
junior college teachers and 250 “con- 
trol’ junior college teachers selected 
at random. 

Junior college administrators and 
faculties of each college were asked to 
select a teacher who was representa- 
tive of the better teachers of that fac- 
ulty. Two hundred fifty-five colleges 
responded, each with a selected “good” 
teacher. By the use of a random sample 
method, a random selection from the 
faculty member of each of the 255 col- 
leges that had nominated a “good” 
teacher was made by the use of the 
faculty rosters in the college catalogs. 
This group was the “control” group of 
teachers. Data were gathered from 
these teachers through the use of ques- 
tionnaires and their college transcripts 
of college work. 

Consideration was also given in this 
study to differences between the male 
and female teachers and the public 
and private junior college teachers as 
related to the characteristics studied. 

The study consisted of two parts. 
The first was a study of 33 aspects of 
the preparation of the two groups of 
junior college teachers and the second 
was a study of 17 community activities 
and nine professional activities of jun- 


ior college teachers, a total of 26. A 
Chi-square technique was developed 
for analyzing the data. 

There was no validation check to see 
if the “‘good”’ teachers were really bet- 
ter than the “control” or random 
sample group. It was assumed that the 
administrative officers and faculties of 
the junior colleges had selected a group 
of “good” teachers which were su- 
perior to the group which was selected 
at random. 


PRESERVICE PREPARATION 


Of the 33 selected aspects of the 
preservice preparation, the data show 
that significantly greater numbers of 
teachers from the “good” group than 
from the “control” group: 

1. reported attendance at public ele- 
mentary schools; 
had a broad undergraduate col- 
lege training, as defined; 
had received college credit for a 
course in History of Education. 

However, significantly greater num- 
bers of teachers from the “control” 
group than from the “good” group: 

1. reported attendance at kinder- 
gartens; 
reported a bachelor’s degree as 
the highest earned degree; 
had received college credit for a 
course in Educational Adminis- 
tration; 
reported more than three years of 
experience in vocational fields not 
closely related to their respective 
teaching fields. 
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There were no significant differ- 
ences between the numbers of teachers 
from the “good” group and from the 
“control” group with regard to the 
remaining 26 aspects of preservice 
preparation as follows: 

1. attendance at junior high schools; 

2. graduation from public or private 
high schools; 

3. attendance at junior colleges; 

sources of highest earned degrees; 

5. total number of semester hours of 
college credit; 

6. number of semester hours of col- 
lege credit in education courses; 

7. per cent the semester hours in 
education were of the total num- 
ber of semester hours; 

8. number of semester hours of col- 
lege credit in the major teaching 
department; 

9. per cent the major teaching de- 
partment preparation was of the 
total college training; 

10. college credit received for a course 
in Philosophy of Education; 

11. college credit received for a course 
in Psychology of Adolescence; 

12. college credit received for a course 
in Tests and Measurements; 

13. college credit received for a course 
in Guidance and Counseling; 

14. college credit received for a course 
in Curriculum Development; 

15. college credit received for a course 
in Methods of Instruction; 

16. college credit received for a course 
in | « Junior College; 

17. extent of participation in extra- 


curricular activities in high 
school; 

18. extent of participation in extra- 
curricular activities in under- 
graduate college; 

19. extent of participation in extra- 
curricular activities in graduate 
school; 

20. previous elementary school teach- 
ing experience; 

21. previous junior high school teach- 
ing experience; 

22. previous high school teaching ex- 
perience ; 

23. previous junior college teaching 
experience; 

24. previous college or university 
teaching experience; 

25. previous school administrative ex- 
perience; 

26. experience in vocational fields 
closely related to their respective 
teaching fields. 


It is most disappointing that 26 of 
the 33 aspects of preservice prepara- 
tion showed no significant differences 
between the “good” and “control” 
groups of teachers, only three show 
significantly greater differences in fa- 
vor of the “good” group of teachers 
and four in favor of the “control” 
group. These data are also shown in 
Table I. A greater number of sig- 
nificant differences were found in these 
aspects of preservice preparation of 
junior college teachers when the teach- 
ers are classified according to sex 
(male and female) and type of col- 
lege (public and private) in which the 
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teachers taught. These data are also _6. 


listed in ‘Table I. 
Significantly greater numbers of 
male teachers than female teachers: ,. 
1. reported attendance at kinder- 
gartens; 
2. reported attendance at junior 
high schools; 
reported attendance at junior col- 
leges; 
reported the doctor’s degree as 
the highest earned degree; 
had received more than 204 se- 
mester hours of college credit; 
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had less than 10 per cent of their 
total college semester hours in 
education; 

had received college credit for a 
course in Philosophy of Educa- 
tion; 

had received college credit for a 
course in Educational Adminis- 
tration; 

reported more than three years 
of experience in vocational fields 
not closely related to their re- 
spective teaching fields. 


Thirty-three selected aspects of preservice preparation of junior college teachers and the 
designation as to which are significant in favor of the “good” and “control” groups, 
the males and females, and the public and private junior college teachers 
and those which showed no difference 


No 


No No 
Con- Differ- Fe- Differ- Pri- Differ- 
trol ence Male male ence Public vate ence 


Items 


Attendance at Certain Type Schools 
Attendance at Kindergarten 
Attendance at a Public or Private 

Elementary School 
Attendance at a Junior High School 
Graduation from a Public or Private 
High School 
Attendance at a Junior College 
Highest Degree and of 
Attended 


Aspects Related to College Training 

Total Number of Semester Hours Earned 

Breadth of Training at the Under- 
graduate Level 

Amount of Professional Training _ 

Percentage of Total Semester Hours | 
Earned Which were in Professional 
Courses in Education . 

Amount of Training in Major Teaching 
Department 

Percentage of Subject-Matter 
Preparation 


Highest Degree Earned 
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I (Continued) 


Aspects Related to College Credit in 
Certain Professional Education Courses 
Credit in History of Education 
Credit in Philosophy of Education............ 
Credit in Educational Administration...... x 
Credit in Psychology of Adolescence........ 
Credit in Tests and Measurements ........ vF 
Credit in Guidance and Counseling __..... 
Credit in Curriculum Development ........ 
Credit in Methods of Instruction ___....... 
Credit in Courses on the Junior College.. 


: 


Participation in Extracurricular Activities 
in High School, Undergraduate College, 
and Graduate School 
Extent of Participation in Extra- 
curricular Activities in High School... 
Extent of Participation in Extra- : 
curricular Activities in Under- 


Extent of Participation i in Extra- 
curricular Activities in 


Previous Experience of Junior College 

Teachers 
Previous Elementary School Teaching 

Previous Junior High School Teaching 

Previous High School Teaching 

Previous Junior College Teaching 

Previous College or University Teaching 

Previous School Administrative 

Experience in Fields Closely Related 

Experience in Fields Not Closely 


Significantly greater numbers of 4. reported little or no active par- 


female teachers than male teachers: ticipation in extracurricular ac- 
1. had received less than 157 se- tivities in undergraduate college; 
mester hours of college credit; 5. reported previous elementary 
2. had received college credit for a school teaching experience; 
course in History of Education; 6. reported previous high school 
3. had received college credit for a teaching experience. 


course in Methods of Instruction; There were no significant differ- 
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ences between the numbers of male 

and female teachers with respect to 

the following aspects of preservice 
preparation: 

1. attendance at public or private 
elementary schools; 

2. graduation from public or private 
high schools; 

3. courses of highest earned degrees; 

4. breadth of training at the under- 
graduate college level; 

5. number of semester hours of col- 
lege credit received in education 
courses ; 

6. number of semester hours of col- 
lege credit received in the major 
teaching department; 

7. per cent the major teaching de- 
partment was of the total college 
training ; 

8. college credit received for a course 
in Tests and Measurements; 

9. college credit received for a course 
in Psychology of Education; 

10. college credit received for a course 
in Guidance and Counseling; 

11. college credit received for a course 
in Curriculum Development; 

12. college credit received for a course 
in The Junior College; 

13. extent of participation in extra- 
curricular activities in high 
school ; 

14. extent of participation in extra- 
curricular activities in graduate 
school ; 

15. previous junior high school teach- 
ing experience; 

16. previous junior college teaching 
experience; 
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17. previous college or university 
teaching experience; 

18. previous school administrative ex- 
perience; 

19. experience in vocational fields 
closely related to their respective 
teaching fields. 


Likewise a greater number of sig- 
nificant differences were also found in 
these aspects of preservice preparation 
of junior college teachers when they 
were classified as to teaching in a pub- 
lic or private junior college (See Table 
I). 

Significantly greater numbers of 
teachers from public junior colleges 
than from private junior colleges: 

1. reported graduation from public 
high schools; 

2. college credit received for a course 
in Psychology of Adolescence; 

3. college credit received for a course 
in Educational Administration ; 

4. college credit received for a course 
in Tests and Measurements; 

5. college credit received for a course 
in Guidance and Counseling; 

6. college credit received for a course 
in The Junior College; 

7. reported previous junior high 
school teaching experience; 

8. reported previous high school 
teaching experience. 

Significantly greater numbers of 
teachers from private junior colleges 
than public junior colleges: 

1. reported that highest degrees 
were earned in the following types 
of colleges: liberal arts and gen- 
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eral; professional, technical, and 
teacher preparatory; professional 
and technical; liberal arts and 
general with one or two profes- 
sional schools; 

2. had less than 10 per cent of their 
total college semester hours in 
education; 

3. reported more than three years 
of experience in vocational fields 
closely related to their respective 
teaching fields. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences between the numbers of teachers 
from public and private junior col- 
leges with respect to the following 
aspects of preservice preparation: 

1. attendance at kindergartens; 
attendance at public or private 
elementary schools; 

3. attendance at junior high schools; 
4. attendance at junior colleges; 
6 


~ 


. highest earned degree; 
. total number of semester hours of 
college credit; 
7. breadth of training at the under- 
graduate college level; 
8. number of semester hours of col- 
lege credit in education courses; 
9. number of semester hours of col- 
lege credit in the major teaching 
department; 

10. per cent the major teaching de- 
partment preparation was of the 
total college training; 

11. college credit received for a course 
in History of Education; 

12. college credit received for a course 
in Philosophy of Education; 
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13. college credit received for a course 
in Curriculum Development; 

14. college credit received for a course 
in Methods of Instruction; 

15. extent of participation in extra- 
curricular activities in high 
school ; 

16. extent of participitation in extra- 
curricular activities in under- 
graduate college; 

17. extent of participation in extra- 
curricular activities in graduate 
school; 

18. previous elementary school teach- 
ing experience; 

19. previous junior college teaching 
experience ; 

20. previous college or university 
teaching experience; 

21. previous school administrative 
experience; 

22. experience in vocational fields not 
closely related to their respective 
teaching fields. 


COMMUNITY AND PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


The study of the 17 community ac- 
tivities and the nine professional ac- 
tivities of junior college teachers and 
their relationships to the “good” and 
“control,” the male and female and 
the public and private junior colleges 
Showed the following results: (See 
Table Il) “Good” and “Control” 
Groups. 

A significant difference in numbers 
of teachers from the “good” group and 
the “control” group was found in only 
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Seventeen community activities and nine professional activities of j junior college teachers 
and the designation as to which are significant in favor of the “good” and “control” 
groups, the males and females, and the public and private junior college 
teachers and those which showed no difference 


No No No 
Con- Differ- Fe- Differ- Pri- Differ- 
Items Good trol ence Male male ence Public vate ence 
Church and Sunday School Activities 
Church Attendance 


Service on a Church Committee 
Sunday School Teaching 


Lodge, Service Club, and Other Type 

Club Activities 
Lodge Membership 
Attendance at Lodge Meetings 
Holding of Elective Lodge Offices 
Service on Lodge Committees 
Service Club Membership 
Attendance at Service Club Meetings 
Holding of Elective Service Club Offices 
Service on Service Club Committees 
Membership in Other Type Clubs 

(Social, potty etc. ) 


at Meetings Other 
Type Clubs 
Holding of Elective Offices in Other 


Type Clubs 
Service on Committes in Other 
Type Clubs 


Other Community Activities 
Work with Volunteer Young Peoples’ 
Groups 
Participation in Primary or Local 
Elections 


Professional Activities 
Membership in Professional 
Organizations 
Membership in State Teachers’ 
Organizations _ 
Attendance at Professional Meetings 
Presentation of Papers at Professional 
Meetings 
Service on a Panel at Professional 
Meetings 
Holding of Elective Offices in 
Professional Groups 
Holding of Appointive Offices in 
Professional Groups 
Participation in Workshops 
Publications in Last Five Years 
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one aspect of community activity in- 

vestigated. A_ slightly significantly 

larger number of teachers from the 

“control” group than from the “good” 

group of teachers reported that they 

did not vote in the last primary or 

local election. 

There were no significant differences 
found between the numbers of teachers 
from the “good” and the numbers of 
teachers from the “control” group with 
respect to the following aspects of com- 
munity life participation: 
attendance at church; 
service on a church committee; 
teaching a Sunday school class; 
membership in a lodge; 
attendance at lodge meetings; 
holding of an elective lodge office; 
service on a lodge committee; 
service club membership; 
attendance at service club meet- 
ings ; 

10. holding an elective service club 
office; 

11. appointment to serve on a service 
club committee; 

12. membership in other type clubs 
(literary, social, etc.) ; 

13. attendance at meetings of other 
type clubs; 

14. holding an elective office in other 
type clubs; 

15. appointment to serve on a com- 
mittee in other type clubs; 

16. teaching or helping in some other 
direct way a volunteer young 
people’s group, such as Scouts, 
YWCA, etc. 
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A significant difference in numbers 
of teachers from the “good” group and 
the “control” group was found in only 
one aspect of professional activity in- 
vestigated. A very significantly higher 
number of teachers in the “good” 
group than in the “control” group re- 
ported holding an appointive office in 
a professional group. 

No significant differences were 
found between the numbers of teach- 
ers from the “good” group of junior 
college teachers and the “control” 
group of junior college teachers with 
respect to the following aspects of pro- 
fessional activity: 

1. membership in a professional or- 
ganization ; 

2. membership in a state teacher's 
organization ; 

3. attendance at meetings of pro- 
fessional organizations; 

4. presentation of a paper to a pro- 
fessional meeting; 

5. serving on a panel at a profes- 
sional meeting; 

6. holding of an elective office in a 
professional group; 

7. participation in workshops during 
the last five years; 

8. number of publications in the last 
five years. 


MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS 


Significant differences in numbers of 
male and female junior college teach- 
ers were found in several of the aspects 
of community activity investigated. 

A significantly greater number of 
female than male teachers: 
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1. reported membership in two or 
more service clubs; 

2. reported membership in two or 
more other type clubs; 

3. reported regular attendance at 
meetings of other type clubs 
(literary, social, etc.) ; 
reported holding an elective serv- 
ice club office; 
reported holding an elective of- 
fice in other type clubs; 

6. reported appointment to serve on 
a committee in other type clubs. 

A significantly greater number of 
male teachers than female teachers: 

1. reported membership in one or 

more lodges; 
reported regular attendance at 
lodge meetings; | 

3. reported no membership in ser- 
vice clubs. 

No significant differences were 
found between the numbers of male 
and female junior college teachers 
with respect to the following aspects of 
community activity: 

church attendance; 

service on a church committee; 
teaching a Sunday school class; 
holding an elective lodge office; 


appointment to serve on a lodge 
committee ; 


attendance at meetings of service 
clubs; 

appointment to serve on a service 
club committee; 

teaching or helping in some other 
direct way a volunteer young 
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people’s group such as Scouts, 
YWCA, etc.; 

9. voting in the last primary or local 
election. 

A significant difference between the 
number of male and the number of 
female junior college teachers was 
found in only one aspect of profes- 
sional activity investigated. A signifi- 
cantly greater number of female than 
male teachers reported presentation of 
a paper to a professional meeting. 


No significant differences were 
found between the numbers of male 
and female junior college teachers with 
respect to the following aspects of pro- 
fessional activity: 

1. membership in a professional or- 
ganization ; 

2. membership in a state teachers’ 
organization ; 
attendance at meetings of pro- 
fessional organizations; 
service on a panel at a profes- 
sional meeting; 
holding an elective office in a pro- 
fessional group; 
holding an appointive offive in a 
professional group; 
participation in workshops during 
the last five years; 
number of publications in the 
past five years. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Significant differences between the 
numbers of public junior college teach- 
ers and the numbers of private junior 
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college teachers were found in several 
of the areas of community life partici- 
pation investigated : 


A significantly greater number of 
teachers from public than from private 
junior colleges: 

' 1. reported only occasional church 
attendance; 

2. reported membership in one 
lodge; 

3. reported occasional or regular 
attendance at meetings of at least 
one lodge; 

4. reported appointment to serve on 
a lodge committee; 

5. reported regular attendance at 
meetings of other type clubs 
(literary, social, etc.) ; 

6. reported holding an elective office 
in other type clubs (literary, so- 
cial, etc.). 

Significantly greater numbers of 
teachers from private than from public 
junior colleges: 

1. reported regular church attend- 


ance; 
2. reported service on a church com- 
mittee ; 
3. reported teaching a Sunday 


school class; 
4. reported membership in two or 
more service clubs; 
5. reported that they did not vote in 
the last primary or local election. 
No significant differences in num- 
bers of teachers from public and from 
private junior colleges were found in 
the following areas of community ac- 
tivity: 
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holding of an elective lodge office; 

2. attendance at meetings of service 
clubs; 

3. holding of an elective service club 
office; 

4. appointment to serve on a com- 
mittee in a service club; 

5. membership in other type clubs 
(literary, social, etc. ) ; 

6. appointment to serve on a com- 
mittee in other type clubs (liter- 
ary, social, etc.) ; 

7. voting in the last local or primary 
election; 

8. teaching or helping in some other 
direct way with a volunteer young 
people’s group. 

Significant differences between the 
number of public junior college teach- 
ers and the numbers of private junior 
college teachers were found in several 
of the areas of professional activity in- 
vestigated : 

A significantly greater number of 
teachers from public than from private 
junior colleges: 

1. reported membership in two or 
more professional organizations; 

2. reported holding membership in 
a state teachers’ organization; 

3. reported attending two or more 
professional meetings in the last 
two years; 

4. reported serving on a panel at a 
professional meeting in the last 
two years; 

5. reported holding an elective office 
in a professional group; 

6. reported holding an appointive 

office in a professional group. 
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A significantly greater number of 
teachers from private than from pub- 
lic junior colleges: 

1. reported that they held member- 
ship in no professional organiza- 
tion; 
reported attendance at only one 
professional meeting in the past 
two years; 
reported that they attended no 
professional meetings in the past 
two years; 
reported no _ participation in 
workshops during the last five 
years. 

No significant differences were 
found between the numbers of teachers 
from public junior colleges and the 
numbers of teachers from private jun- 
ior colleges with respect to the follow- 
ing aspects of professional activity : 

1. presentation of a paper to a pro- 
fessional meeting in the last two 
years; 

2. number of publications in the 
past five years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings’ of this study that seem 
to substantiate previously expressed 
opinions regarding the preservice prep- 
aration of junior college teachers are: 

1. More of the teachers from the 
“good” group had a broad under- 
graduate training program than did 
the teachers from the “control” group. 

2. More of the teachers from the 
“good” group had received college 


5 Maurice L. Litton, op. cit., pp. 287-89. 
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credit for a course in History of Educa- 
tion than had the teachers from the 
“control” group. 

3. More of the teachers from the 
“control” group reported the bach- 
elor’s degree as the highest earned de- 
gree than did the teachers from the 
“good” group. 

4. More of the teachers from the 
“control” group had received college 
credit for a course in Educational Ad- 
ministration than had the teachers 
from the “good” group. 

Apparently contradicting the previ- 
ously expressed opinions is the finding 
in this study that more of the teachers 
from the “control” group reported 
more than three years of experience in 
fields not closely related to their re- 
spective teaching fields than did the 
teachers from the “good” group. 


No significant differences between 
teachers from the “good” and “con- 
trol” groups were found in 18 aspects 
of preservice preparation in which 
previously expressed opinions led to an 
expectation of significant differences. 


Significant differences were found 
between the numbers of male and fe- 
male teachers in 14 of the 33 aspects of 


preservice preparation that were 
studied. 

Significant differences were found 
between the numbers of teachers from 
public and private junior colleges in 11 
of the 33 aspects of preservice prepa- 
ration that were studied. 

It seems that sex and type of college 


control, although they were not sig- 
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nificantly related to teacher classifica- 
tion in this study, may be important 
variables to be considered in a study of 
the preservice preparation of junior 
college teachers. 

The literature related to the com- 
munity activities of junior college 
teachers gives abundant expression of 


opinion as to the desirability of partici- 


pation by junior college teachers in the 
life of the community. The findings* of 
this study show no significant differ- 
ences in numbers of teachers from the 
“good” and “control” groups with re- 
spect to participation in 16 of the 17 
aspects of community activity used in 
the study. In only one activity, voting 
in the last primary or local election, 
was a significant difference in numbers 
voted. It was found that a significantly 
larger number of junior college teach- 
ers from the “control” group than from 
the “good” group reported that they 
did not vote in the last primary or local 
election. 

Participation in activities resulting 
in professional growth, with the ex- 
ception of research activity, is generally 
considered desirable for junior college 
teachers. No significant differences in 
numbers of teachers from the “good”’ 
and “control” groups were found in re- 
lation to eight of the nine different as- 
pects of professional activity investi- 
gated in the study. A very significantly 


*P.E. Smith, op. cit., pp. 243-45. 
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larger number of junior college teach- 
ers from the “good” group than from 
the “control” group reported holding 
an appointive office in a professional 
group. 

No information was submitted by 
those who selected the teachers for the 
“good” group as to the basis for their 
selections. ‘The findings of this study re- 
lated to the community and profes- 
sional activities of the two groups of 
junior college teachers _used in the 
study seem to suggest that the extent 
of community and professional activity 
of the teachers selected for the group 
of “‘good” teachers used in the study 
were not the most important factors 
considered by those who made the se- 
lections. 


Significant differences between the 
numbers of male and female junior 
college teachers were found in ten of 
the aspects of community and profes- 
sional activity that were studied. Sig- 
nificant differences were found also 
with respect to 21 of the activities re- 
lated to community life participation 
and professional activity of the sample 
of teachers used in the study. It would 
appear that sex and college control, al- 
thought not related directly to teacher 
classification in this study, may be 
important variables to be considered 
in relation to the community and pro- 
fessional activities of junior college 
teachers. 


- 


JESSE P. 


One of the most important inquiries 
to come to the Desk in recent weeks 
dealt with the American Association 
of Junior College’s attitude and po- 
sition ip. relation to issues being raised 
in state conferences and finally at the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. As a result of this inquiry, the ex- 
ecutive secretary responded with ob- 
servations which are being passed 
along to the readers of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. Dr. Dawson is director 
of Rural Service of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The White House 
Conference on Education will be held 
in Washington, D. C., November 2- 
December 1, 1955. 

1. What should our schools ac- 
complish? They should provide equal- 
ity of opportunity for every boy and 
girl to develop their intellectual powers 
and potential skills. This opportunity 
should be extended to the youth of the 
nation until they have attained this ob- 
jective through the elementary, junior 
high schools, high schools, junior and 
community colleges, senior colleges, 
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and universities. By the same token 
that free public education is now pro- 
vided through the 12th year of school- 
ing in all states and *hrough the 14th 
year in some, it should be provided for 
all who can profit by it until they have 
reached their maximum development. 

The schools should be dedicated to 
efficient citizenship. This is a primary 
reason for their support through tax- 
ation. A democracy demands intelli- 
gent, unselfish citizens who are edu- 
cated and dedicated to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole and not merely 
educated to become efficient in work- 
ing for personal profit and position. 
Therefore, in all education of what- 
ever kind or extent, those areas of 
learning and training necessary for the 
creation of the good citizen should be 
emphasized. This factor provides one 
reason why the junior and community 
colleges are dedicated to the further 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity and to the proposition that all 
education must be interfused with 
liberal learnings—the learnings aimed 
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at the development of people as people 
—that they may be free men and 
women by their own powers and 


abilities. 

The public community colleges are 
dedicated to the task of overcoming 
the handicaps of distance and lack of 
finances for higher education. They are 
located near the homes of the people 
so that it is unnecessary for youth to 
leave home during the first two years 
of post-high school education. Their 
tuitions are low, or non existent—as 
in California, Mississippi and some 
other states. 

Community colleges are also dedi- 
cated to the further education of all 
citizens who can profit by what may be 
offered. Offerings are made to any- 
one, any where, at any time, on any 
needed subject or area of learning of 
training whenever enough people are 
available to justify these offerings. In 
other words, the community colleges 
are organized to serve the broad needs 
and wants of citizens for further edu- 
cation and training in the same man- 
ner that free public libraries are avail- 
able to serve the people with books and 
other kinds of information as long as 
the people want to learn. This purpose 
is aimed at the constant advancement 
of the people as long as they are capa- 
ble of advancing. The constant 
changes which are taking place in tech- 
nical fields require the re-training and 
upgrading of workers in many fields. 
The ever-expanding circles of Ameri- 
can influences in the world, the con- 
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flicts of ideas in almost every phase of 
thought require that the good and ef- 
ficient citizen today shall become 
aware of and well trained in advance- 
ments being made in many phases of 
international understanding and shall 
have the ready ability to cooperate in 
and defend the basic philosophies of 
free governments. 


2. In what ways can we organize our 
school systems more efficiently and eco- 
nomically? We believe that the small 
and therefore expensive units must be 
eliminated and larger units of edu- 
cational organization effected. If our 
public schools were placed in the hands 
of an outstanding business administra- 
tor with power to enforce his decisions 
as he would in a business enterprise, 
this change in educational organiza- 
tion would be carried out with little 
delay. Why can’t educators and busi- 
ness people who pay the taxes do now 
what any good business would have to 
do in order to survive? States could 
effect this change by providing the 
schools with additional state assistance 
based on the optimum size of school 
districts. Sliding scales of support could 
be made with increases in aid for those 
school districts as they might effect 
larger units in their organization and 
administration. 

More efficient and economical or- 
ganization could be made by extending 
the school year to twelve months. Some 
students could be on vacation during 
one quarter of the year, or at such 
periods of vacation as might be de- 
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termined. Vacations for teachers and 
students would be on a rotating basis. 
This would reduce the size of school 
plants by probably one-fourth and 
place them in continuous use during 
the entire year. 

Moreover, greater standardization 
could be developed in the construction 
of school plants. Why should architects 
be employed to design every new school 
building? Why not plan them as auto- 
mobiles are planned? If every auto- 
mobile had to be designed and con- 
structed individually, the cost would 
be almost prohibitive. 

A third way to reduce costs and im- 
prove efficiency is through the use of 
television, both closed-circuit and open 
station broadcasting. This use would 
make possible the availability of mas- 
ter teachers for thousands and even 
millions of children at the same time. 
Face-to-face contacts and teaching in 
the classrooms could be done by those 
who are less competent than master 
teachers. Far more clerical help could 
be made available for all teachers and 
thus bring into the school systems a 
far better division of labor on the basis 
of recognition of various levels and 
kinds of abilities. This is the way busi- 
ness is organized, and there is little 
reason to deny its application to the 
educational processes. We are still 
plowing too much with a stick and 
hunting with flintlocks in education 
while the great world of buisness, 
industry, agriculture and the health 
services are moving ahead with more 
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efficient tools and procedures. Even in 
agriculture less than 13 per cent of the 
population is now producing far more 
than the total population can possibly 
consume. Agriculture, traditionally one 
of the most conservative, has imple- 
mented better methods for doing an 
old job. Education must do likewise. 


3. What are our school building 
needs? This question can be answered 
much better by national studies. We 
know what the building needs are for 
community colleges, but not the extent 
of these needs. Community colleges 
need to have their own campuses and 
plants in exactly the same way that 
such facilities are provided for other 
levels of education. The community 
college is a distinct unit of education 
in its own independent right and 
should not be attached to any other 
unit of education above or below. Just 
as elementary, junior high schools and 
high schools have their own organiza- 
tions and facilities, so should com- 
munity colleges. Wherever large dis- 
tricts have been effected for these insti- 
tutions with their own independent 
organization within the school system 
and with their own facilities and facul- 
ties, they have been eminently success- 
ful. In fact, no community college or- 
ganized on the district basis has ever 
ceased to operate effectively. The large 
districts provide ample resources for 
these colleges at reasonable tax rates 
and large enough enrollments for them 
to offer the kinds of educational pro- 
grams needed by the various com- 
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munities. —The comprehensive com- 
munity college, organized by large dis- 
tricts, under the control of local citi- 
zens, supported by local taxes and 
state finances is one answer to the prob- 
lem of equalizing further opportunities 
for post-high school education. This 
fact can be stated categorically and 
documented completely. Financial 
support for community colleges should 
be over and above that required for the 
strong support of elementary and high 
schook education and not in place of 
it. The state of Florida makes this pro- 
vision. Levies for community colleges 
must be over and above the foundation 
program required for elementary and 
high schools. 


4. How can we get enough good 
teachers and keep them? ‘Teaching 
must be placed on a high professional 
basis and paid for on that basis. It is 
strange that so many businessmen who 
argue for the economic law of supply 
and demand cannot see its application 
when it comes to education. They 
know full well that it works in their 
own business enterprises. They should 
know that it works equally well in edu- 
cation. If education as a profession is 
a calling which requires men and 
women who are dedicated with a sense 
of social mission, and such is the case, 
then dedication and a sense of mission 
deserve even higher financial support 
than would be the case otherwise. 
Some businessmen, however, seem to 
regard dedication and a sense of mis- 
sion as qualities which do not require 
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financial recognition. And this attitude 
is completely contrary to that which 
they have when it is applicable to their 
own enterprises. They pay high prices 
for this quality in business. They seem 
to believe that it carries its own reward 
in education! 


A great nation such as the United 
States can well afford to create those 
conditions favorable to the profession 
of teaching. As long as this is not done 
there will not be enough teachers of 
the right kind; and too many of the 
right kind once engaged in teaching 
will leave the field for others in which 
financial support and_ professional 
standing are more attractive. In the 
final analysis it is a matter of eco- 
nomics. There is no particular dearth 
of physicians, dentists, attorneys, or 
other professional people. Why should 
there be in educators? There will not 
be whenever comparable conditions, 
financially and otherwise, are created 
for the teaching profession. As long as 
the conditions are out of balance, as 
they are now, there will be a shortage 
of teachers. The nation should face 
this fact and do it now. 


5. How can we finance our schools, 
build and operate them? The people 
have plenty of money to do the job. 
That we know. In California last year 
the people spent more for television 
sets than they did for all education of 
every kind in the state. The people 
must be aroused to the necessity—not 
merely the desirability of education. 


The support of education will have 
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to follow the pattern of the tax struc- 
ture. The great bulk of taxes today is 
derived from income and sales taxes, 
not from property. Money must be 
secured where it is. It is being secured 
by the federal government through in- 
come and other taxes and by the states 
after the same pattern. Therefore, sup- 
port of education will have to come 
from the pools where it is being col- 
lected. The only alternative is to re- 
duce the amounts which the federal 
and state governments can collect from 
the people in their political sub- 
divisions so that the people locally may 
have enough money to finance their 
own education. If one will look at his 
federal income tax receipts or those of 
the state and sales tax receipts, and 
compare these with local property 
taxes, he will know at once what the 
upshot of this statement is. If the fed- 
eral and state governments are going 
to continue to make enormous levies 
of taxes on the people, individually, 
then these governments will have to 
give larger support to education. The 
manner in which education is sup- 
ported in most states is out of step with 
present day taxation practices. Unless 
and until this balance is restored 
whereby education may share in funds 
which are now channeled so largely 
into central collecting agencies, edu- 
cation will continue to suffer from the 
fact that it must grub for its resources 
on grounds already drained off by 
central agencies. This fact would ap- 
pear to be self-evident to any reason- 
able person. 
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Personally, I believe that there are 
circles of freedom and responsibility in 
a government such as ours in the 
United States. The Bill of Rights pre- 
scribes certain areas of personal liberty 
into which no government under ordi- 
nary circumstances has any right to in- 
trude. Basing assumptions on these 
rights, I believe that the individual 
should care for himself in all respects 
as far as this can be done better than 
by depending on the group locally. The 
local group likewise should care for its 
interests whenever this can be done 
better than by dependence on the state. 
The state in turn should never look to 
the federal government for assistance 
unless it is impossible for the state to 
provide for its own needs. 

However, if this philosophy of eco- 
nomics and political science is to- be 
effective, the individual, the local 
group and the state must not be unduly 
deprived of resources needed to care 
for their several needs. If, therefore, 
the individual, the local group and the 
state are respectively to meet their own 
needs, the federal government must 
cease taking such large amounts of re- 
sources by direct taxation. 

6. How can we obtain a continuing 
interest in education? There is need for 
a far-reaching and long-term debate 
in this nation on education and its 
place in our economy. It should deal 
with the kinds and extent of education 
needed for the present day. It should 
be dramatized. Someone should pro- 
duce a great moving picture of the city 
or town which forgot everything it had 
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ever learned in school. Just what would 
happen to that city or town if this con- 
dition should come about by some 
tragic situation? How would the city 
function in any of its activities—the 
banks, the business houses, manufac- 
turing concerns, all kinds of communi- 
cations? In other words it seems to me 
that our people are really not con- 
sciously sold on education as a primary 
necessity. They so often regard it as a 
frill; not as bread and meat and water, 
but rather as the dessert of the meal. 
Is it not possible to bring home to the 
people the basic fact that without edu- 
cation of the right kind and quantity 
our Civilization and its economy would 
not be possible at all? Finances, why 
yes, money is necessary; labor, of 
course, you can’t get along without 
workers; materials, for sure, you must 
have iron and steel, wood and stone. 
Education, weli maybe—but educa- 
tion as necessary as money, labor and 
materials? ‘That’s a question mark in 
the minds of too many people. So edu- 
cation must be sold to the general 
public as one of the basic necessities of 
life in a free society. 

The state conferences and the White 
House Conference on Education 
should help to focus national interest 
on this issue, but they will not be 
enough. National Education Week 
should help, but that will not be 
enough. It is strange that in the great 
public school system through which 
such large numbers of citizens pass, 
the necessity for education is not 
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stressed far more than it is. It is taken 
for granted all too much by altogether 
too many. How does it happen that so 
many of the very people to whom we 
must look for adequate support of the 
schools have been in the schools for 
eight, ten, 12 or more years of their 
lives and yet during that time they ap- 
parently were never indoctrinated or 
educated on the essential and necessary 
functions of education in our society 
and way of life? In terms of public re- 
lations, educators have the greatest 
chance of any group in America to do 
a good job for education while chil- 
dren and youth are in the schools. But 
somewhere along the line they have 
missed their chance. Interest in edu- 
cation must begin in school if it is to 
continue after school. I believe that it 
can be proved that there are large 
numbers of people who have passed 
through our school systems and who 
have not the faintest conception of the 
history, structure and functions of edu- 
cation in the United States. This defect 
can and must be remedied. 


THE JUNIOR AND COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


The objectives of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges are to de- 
velop the professional interests and po- 
tentials of its members and to pro- 
mote the growth of the junior colleges. 

The junior and community colleges 
are concerned with two years of edu- 
cation beyond high school for both 
youth and adults. The programs of 
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education are university parallel for 
those who will enter occupations or es- 
tablish their homes, re-training and 
re-educating those who need these pro- 
grams because of changes in tech- 
nology or shifts in occupations, and for 
the life-long learning for all the people 
in the communities through adult edu- 
cation. 

At least 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion could profit by two years of edu- 
cation beyond high school if the pro- 
grams were devised for varieties of 
abilities and needs. About 25 per cent 
of the population could continue for- 
mal education for four or more years. 
And what is the present potential en- 
rollment in junior and community col- 
leges? For youth of college age it is 
estimated that there were 2,469,942 in 
higher education in 1954—55, or about 
one-third of the potential (31% ) total 
age group. If one-half of the age group 
had been in college, there would have 
been enrollments of 3,704,913. If one- 
half of this group had been in junior 
and community colleges, enrollments 
would have been approximately 1,- 
800,000 students. This is for youth 
alone. In some community colleges 
adult enrollments exceed that of the 
reguiar day several times over. It is not 
at all unlikely that enrollments could 
exceed 3,000,000 people in junior and 
community colleges for full-time two- 
year students, specials and adults. Is 
this a fantastic figure? In California 
in 1953-54 there were 294,504 people 
enrolled in junior and community col- 


leges, or about one in 36 people in that 
state. Project this figure into the total 
population of the United States and 
you come out with an estimated en- 
rollment of over 4,000,000 in junior 
and community colleges now—if all 
states had the same opportunities for 
this kind of education which Cali- 
fornia has! 


By and lzrge in the United States the 
community colleges are an integral 
part of the public school systems. Serv- 
ices through these systems for com- 
munity colleges may be extended by 
providing 14 years of free, public edu- 
cation instead of 12. We believe that 
this is one of the best solutions for fur- 
ther education and the one which is 
almost inevitable. Many trends at the 
present time point in this direction. 

The ratio of professional persons to 
the junior and community college age 
group is estimated at about 18 stu- 
dents. In Florida the teaching unit for 
state support of community colleges is 
12 students, in Colorado it is seven; 
throughout the United States the ratio 
in practice is nearly 20. We believe 
that the ratio should be approximately 
15 students in full-time enrollment to 
each professional teacher. 

We advocate that teachers should 
be professionally educated and experi- 
enced with at least a master’s degree in 
the field of their teaching specialty; 
that they should know the history, 
functions and unique place of the com- 
munity college in American higher 
education; that they should be dedi- 
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cated to community interests and serv- 
ices through the schools and other 
social institutions. ‘They must be com- 
munity minded, dedicated to the dem- 
ocratic way of life and enthusiastic 
about teaching a more common cross- 
section of the population than would 
be the case in a senior college with 
higher selectivity of students. 

Assuming that ultimately the com- 
munity colleges will spread to all states 
in about the same proportion as they 
are now in California there would be 
need for at least 100,000 teachers for 
full-time students and approximately 
25,000 for adults. This is based on 
California data which indicate that in 
excess of 100,000 are full-time students 
and the remainder are special and 
adults. 

The types of physical facilities 
needed for community colleges are 
multiple unit, functional buildings for 
classrooms, libraries, shops and studios, 
laboratories, and administrative offices 
with extensive space for the campus 
and athletic grounds. This is the type 
which is very prominent in develop- 
ments at the present time in all states 
where the community colleges are 
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really growing. For example, at El 
Camino in California the people have 
spent $1,000,000 a year since 1946 for » 
their community college plant and 
have paid this amount by current 
taxes. Bakersfield is building an $11,- 
000,000 plant on a campus of 150 
acres; Ventura is building a $9,000,- 
000 plant on 135 acres. There are 
seven community colleges in Los 
Angeles City. This year the people 
voted $18,000,000 for the further ex- 
pansion of these colleges within the 
city. This year Florida appropriated 
$4,200,000 state funds for capital im- 
provement of four community colleges 
already established and projected the 
establishment of 12 more for a com- 
plete state-wide system. 

The annual cost per student in full- 
time attendance in community col- 
leges should be aproximately $450 to 
$500 per year. The legal established 
floor for support in California is $380 
per student in average daily attend- 
ance. But very few community colleges 
in California remain on the floor. The 
average cost is somewhere between the 
floor and the indicated ceiling. 
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The National Convention of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City, March 7-9, 1956. 
There will be pre- and post-convention 
meetings of various kinds. On Monday 
and Tuesday, March 5 and 6, a work- 
shop in nursing education, designed 
especially for junior colleges, will be 
conducted at Columbia University. 
The Board of Directors and all com- 
mittees of the Association will meet on 
Tuesday, March 6, and until noon on 
the 7th to perform their various duties. 
On Wednesday afternoon, March 7, 
plans are being made for the delegates 
and visitors to visit United Nations for 
a special program. On Saturday morn- 
ing, March 10, the Board of Directors 
for 1956-57 and the committees will 
meet for organization and discussing 
of business to be undertaken during 
the year. 

The General Scheme for the con- 
vention in outline will be as follows as 
adopted and approved by the Board 
of Directors at the summer meeting in 
Chicago July 28 and 29: 

1. First general session, Thursday, 
March 8, 9:30 until noon. 


2. Regional luncheons, Thursday, 
March 8, 12:30 until 2:30 p.m. 


3. Discussion groups, Thursday, 
March 8, 3:00 until 5:00 p.m. 


4. Second general session, Friday, 
March 9, 9:30 until noon. 

5. Discussion groups, Friday, March 
9, 2:30 until 4:30 p.m. 


6. Third general session at dinner 
meeting, Friday night, March 9, 7:00. 


The Program for the first day will be 
devoted to great issues on the inter- 
national scene which have importance 
and impact for American youth and 
especially for those of junior college 
age. United Nations, UNESCO, the 
international exchange of teachers and 
students, international relations clubs, 
the third year abroad for study, con- 
sideration of great international ten- 
sions and their impacts on junior col- 
lege students—these will be among the 
issues for consideration. The afternoon 
program will be organized around the 
issues raised in the morning session and 
‘kicked off” to all discussion groups if 
possible by means of closed-circuit tele- 
vision. Absolute promises cannot be 
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made regarding the use of the tele- 
vision because this project is in the 
stages of negotiation at this time 
(August 8). Further information, 
however, will be given to this aspect 
of the convention. The discussions will 
be centered around the issues raised in 
the morning, and extensive details 
about this phase of the program and 
briefing will be done well in advance 
of the convention. 

The program for the second day will 
deal with the rapid revolutionary in- 
dustrial developments known as auto- 
mation and what the influences of this 
revolution may have on junior college 
education. Outlines regarding this de- 
velopment and readings will be made 
available. The discussions in the after- 
noon may be built by the committees 
around this theme, or any part of it, or 
on any phase of junior college edu- 
cation which the several committees 
may indicate. In other words, the com- 
mittees are free on Friday afternoon to 
provide any kind of discussion issues 
which they believe are important. Of 
course, these will be announced far in 
advance of the convention. 

The Friday night meeting will be in 
the form of an inspirational address by 
an outstanding person. Actual selec- 
tion of speakers has not been made at 
this writing, but will be announced 
through the Journal and Newsletters 
as soon as they may be secured. 

Entertainment for the delegates and 
visitors is being arranged by President 
Chester Buxton of the New York State 
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Association of Junior Colleges with the 
cooperation of the Middle Atlantic 
States. It should be observed that with 
the exception of Friday night, March 
9, all other nights are free. A list of 
junior colleges in or near New York 
City which will welcome visitors while 
they are in the city will be made avail- 
able at a little later date. 

Phi Delta Kappa members will hold 
their breakfast on Friday morning, 
March 9. Henry Littlefield of the Jun- 
ior College of Connecticut will be 
chairman. 

Room reservation cards will be 
mailed to all junior colleges early in the 
fall. 

Regarding the Theme it may be 
stated that some readers may not see 
its significance and importance as 
readily as did the members of the 
Board of Directors during their dis- 
cussions in Chicago. However, it is 
believed that, since New York City is 
the seat of United Nations and of so 
many other great organizations which 
are active today to bring about better 
understanding and cooperation among 
the free peoples of the world, an un- 
usual opportunity will thereby be af- 
forded to consider some of these issues 
and efforts. They do have implications 
for the youth of the nation and espe- 
cially for junior college students. Un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
world and cooperation for peace and 
goodwill are important to every man’s 
pay check and income; to the future of 
military service by our young men and 
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many of our young women; to the 
kinds of educational programs which 
are offered and to personnel work with 
students in many phases of their future 
lives. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges has never considered 
in any of its national conventions these 
important international issues. Prac- 
tically all former programs have dealt 
with domestic issues, but these domes- 
tic issues are influenced, so it is be- 
lieved, by many international issues. 
Automation as a process in business 
and industry is a revolution which is 
actually taking place now. Some great 
authorities believe that it will be even 
greater than the industrial revolution 
which came about by the application 
of mechanical power to industrial 
processes and transportation, or greater 
than the revolution in mass production 
and the use of interchangeable parts. 
It is not too soon, so it is believed, for 
junior colleges to become fully aware of 
what is taking place. What will happen 
will have inevitable results in the kinds 
of education and the extent of the same 
in junior colleges and other institutions. 
Many industrial concerns and labor 
organizations are now considering the 
implications of this development. 
“America’s Next Twenty Years” by 
Peter F. Drucker is a series of articles 
in Harpers Magazine for March, 
April, May, and June, 1955. Reprints 
which contain all four articles have 
been made available at 50 cents and 
may be obtained from Department G, 
Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33rd 
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Street, New York 16, N. Y. Dr. 
Drucker does not mean to imply that 
it will be 20 years before the processes 
and many of the impacts of automa- 
tion will be felt in the United States 
and the world. He makes it clear that 
the revolution is on us now and that its 
speed will be very great in the future. 
Why is labor in several of its organi- 
zations demanding an annual guaran- 
teed wage? What kind and about how 
many people will be needed for the 
processes of automation? How should 
they be educated and trained? What 
about leisure time for greater and 
greater numbers of people? How will 
they make good use of it? Will the 
American people develop the higher 
reaches of cultural education and ac- 
complishments as outlets for increased 
wealth, leisure time and the right use 
for the same? What kinds of technical 
education in business and industry will 
be needed and especially what kinds of 
general education? 

Twenty years is a very short time in 
these days to cope with great new and 
revolutionary movements in business 
and industry and with their influences 
on the economic and cultural aspects 
of American life. The American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, therefore, 
will consider the probable directions 
that automation will take and the man- 
ner in which the junior colleges may 
best serve the interests of the Ameri- 
can people by taking early steps with 
its students and their programs of edu- 
cation. 
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DEWEY C. DUNCAN, Arithmetic in Gen- 
eral Education, (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1955). Pp. iii 
+ 194. 

The lack of arithmetical insight and 
numerical confidence on the part of 
most students who do not specialize in 
mathematics is regrettably widespread. 
These students frequently leave the 
study of mathematics without having 
acquired any real understanding of the 
character of the subject or of its rela- 
tion to the sciences, the arts, philoso- 
phy, and to knowledge in general. 
Often students whose primary interest 
is not mathematics are taught little 
more than a variety of techniques in 
special branches of mathematics and 
acquire a narrow, distorted, and in- 
correct view of it. ‘Too many educators 
and parents have excused this defi- 
ciency by the attitude that some special 
mental endowment is necessary to 
master mathematics and that this 
special hypothetical equipment can 
only be inherited and cannot be ac- 
quired through earnest effort. As a 
result, far too many intelligent students 


avoid mathematics because they feel 
that it is too technical in nature. 


The student who works through 
Arithmetic in General Education with 
patient and earnest endeavor can, 
within one semester, convince any in- 
terested person that his arithmetical 
deficiencies are unnecessary. 


Before proceeding further in this re- 
view, let us consider the features of 


this book that the author considers im- 
portant: 


1. The development of a compre- 
hensive grasp of the number-system 
of elementary arithmetic from the 
orderly arrangement of the natural 
numbers, known as “counting” to the 
system of real numbers, as represented 
by “points” or “positions” on a 
straight line. 

2. The introduction, one by one, of 
the fundamental direct operations of 
arithmetic upon the natural numbers, 
with their corresponding inverse op- 
erations which cause successive en- 
largements of the number system so 
that these operations may always be 
performed upon natural numbers, 
and the devising of rules to perform 
all direct and inverse operations upon 
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the numbers of the enlarged systems 
of rational and real numbers. Quad- 
ratic surds are the only kind of irra- 
tional numbers to be considered, and 
the operations upon them are con- 
fined to operations upon rational ap- 
proximations for them in the form of 
decimal fractions. 

3. The inclusion of certain inter- 
esting and useful materials, such as 
Euclid’s algorithm and the checks by 
casting cut nines and elevens. 

4. The introduction of a limited 
amount of algebraic information, 
such as rules of signs, exponents, and 
the use of letters to denote numbers. 

5. Complete lists of answers to all 
problems, conveniently placed after 
each lesson. These answers are a very 
important part of the syllabus, for the 
serious student will not feel that he 
has mastered a lesson until he has 
verified each answer, and understands 
the additional information included 
with certain answers. 

6. Each lesson includes many 
“word problems,” or “thought prob- 
lems” to increase the student’s ability 
and confidence to read comprehend- 
ingly, and to apply correctly his ab- 
stract mathematical procedures to re- 
solve a situation that is described in 
words. 


7. An additional set of problems to 
accompany each lesson, assembled in 
Appendix—A. These problems, stated 
without their answers, may serve as 
additional assignments, or to provide 
examination materials. 


8. Seventeen supplementary topics 
of high arithmetical interest in Ap- 
pendix—B, designed to increase the 
student’s pleasure in the development 
of his arithmetical skill and insight, 
and to suggest the additional mathe- 
matical power he may acquire by 
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further mathematical study. The 
active or prospective mathematics 
teacher should find these sections es- 
pecially stimulating. 

9. The refutation of the unfortun- 
ate attitude held by many persons 
that a special type of mind is required 
to master mathematics. The earnest 
student will here discover that a 
sincere desire to learn, coupled with a 
willingness to devote protracted effort 
to a task, is both necessary and suffi- 
cient for success in mathematics. 


The following summary of each les- 
son and sample problems are given to 
illustrate further the contents of the 
book. 

In Lesson 1 the student becomes ac- 
quainted with the basic operations in- 
volving natural numbers. He also 
learns the customary words for certain 
special numbers, as “thousand,” “mil- 
lion,” “billion,” “trillion,” “quadril- 
lion,” and a few more names that have 
been taken over from Latin number 
words. The following is an example of 
the type of problem the student is ex- 
pected to work after completing Lesson 

There are 22 letters in the Hebrew 

alphabet, 2 more in the Greek, and 

4 more in the English alphabet. 

How many letters are there altogether 

in these three alphabets? 

Lesson 2 gives the student more 
practice in the basic operations using 
natural numbers. In this lesson multi- 
plication and involution are discussed. 
The student becomes acquainted with 
such words as exponent and base. 

How many games are scheduled for 

one season in a major league of base- 
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ball, if each of the 8 teams play all 

the other teams of the league 11 

games at its own home field? 

Lesson 3 introduces the student to 
subtraction, complete system of inte- 
gers, and algebraic addition and sub- 
traction. In this lesson the author de- 
fines and illustrates inverse operations, 
absolute value of integers, and gives 
rules for algebraic addition of two 
integers. 

What number is obtained by adding 

the number of inches in the perimeter 

of a rectangle to the number of square 
feet in its area, if the rectangle is one 
yard wide and two yards long? 

The operation of multiplication is 
extended to the enlarged field of posi- 
tive and negative integers and zero in 
Lesson 4. Illustrations of exact arith- 
metical and algebraic divisions are 
given in the lesson along with many 
problems such as: 


A truck-load of crates of onions 
weighed 5,227 pounds. After the 


crates of onions were removed from 

the truck, the empty truck weighed 

2,419 pounds. How many crates of 

onions were there, if each crate of 

onions weighed 72 pounds? 

In Lesson 5 the student is introduced 
to inexact division and fractions. The 
discussion includes equality of fractions 
and inequality of two fractions. A 
proof of the fundamental property of 
fractions is also given. 

How many pieces of linoleum, 3 feet 

wide and 12 feet long, are needed to 


cover completely 3 floors, if each floor 
is 17 feet wide and 24 feet long? 


Prime factor forms and common 
multiples of integers are discussed in 
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full in Lesson 6. 

What is the least number of men 

needed in a group, if they are to be 

able to march 8 abreast, or 9 abreast, 
or 12 abreast, or 14 abreast? 

Lessons 7, 8, and 9 are devoted to 
fractions. Lesson 7 covers subtraction, 
Lesson 8, multiplication and division, 
and Lesson 9 concludes the discussion 
of fractions. Examples of problems 
from these respective chapters are as 


follows: 
Lesson 7 

The official length of a meter in the 

United States is 39 37/100 inches. 

Exactly how does this compare with 

a length of 3934 inches? 

Lesson 8 

Which is the greater, and by how 

much, the cube of 3% or the square 

of 544? 

Lesson 9 

At the autumnal equinox (approxi- 

mately September 21) the sun’s dec- 

lination is 0°. During the next three 
months (during autumn) the sun 
moves southward 231°; during the 

next six months (winter and spring) , 

the sun moves northward 47° to its 

summer solstice (approximately June 

21). Compare the sun’s position June 

21 with that of September 21. 

In Lesson 10 a review and graphical 
representations of rational numbers 
are presented. 

Compute the actual distance between 

each pair of positions as specified by 

the position numbers: (a) +34, 

+63; (b) —19, +7; (c) —37, —23; 

(d) —2%, +91/6; (e) +68/9, 

—4 2/3. 

Computations made upon fractions 
are more tedious and liable to error 
than computations made upon inte- 
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gers. Therefore, to remedy this situa- 
tion the decimal fractions are intro- 
duced in Lesson 11. 

Convert 13/27 to decimal form, 

carrying out the division until an in- 

teresting fact is revealed in the quo- 
tient. 

Lesson 12 presents the rational 
operations with decimal fractions (ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division ) . 

What is the weight of a medicine ball 

of diameter 5 feet, if it is made of 

cork, which weighs 1434 pounds a 

cubic foot? (Use w equals 3.1416) 

Computation of square roots is pre- 
sented in Lesson 13. The student be- 
comes acquainted with the operation 
of extraction of a root and possible 
error to be expected. 

A field 56 yards long contains an area 

of 1846 square yards. Compute the 

size of the diagonals. 

In Lesson 14 the student becomes 
acquainted with checks on arithmeti- 
cal operations by casting out nines and 
elevens. A discussion of the real num- 
ber system is continued, and many 
problems are presented to aid the stu- 
dent in checking arithmetical opera- 
tions. 

A discussion of percentage is given 
along with many problems on this topic 
_ in Lesson 15. 

A contractor loses 19 days through 
bad weather during 14 weeks of 5 
working days each. What % of the 
time was lost? Give exact answer by 
use of common fraction; also give 
the best decimal approximation to the 
nearest 0.01%. 

In the final two lessons mensuration 
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and significant figures are discussed. 
The student will find each of these 
lessons helpful in continuing his work 
in arithmetic. 

Appendix A_ gives 119 sample 
examination problems, seven problems 
for each lesson. In Appendix B arith- 
metical miscellanea are presented. 

If the student is earnest and dili- 
gently works through this book, he 


should acquire the enviable satisfaction 
of: 


1. understanding clearly the occa- 
sion and purpose of the introduction 
of the various types of numbers oc- 
curing in arithmetic, and of having 
mastered the several direct and in- 
verse arithmetical operations that 
may be performed 

2. having gained the necessary in- 
sight and skills to apply these mate- 
rials to obtain the correct solution of 
any problem whatever that is solvable 
by the fundamental processes of 
arithmetic 

3. knowing how to apply certain 
checks upon his calculations to in- 
crease his confidence in their com- 
plete freedom from numerical errors 

4. having had a few glimpses into 
some of the fascinating numerical 
and spacial relationships which are to 
be revealed in future courses of 
mathematics, if he should desire to 
pursue such study 

5. having effectively dissipated any 
preconceived misapprehensions re- 
garding his capacity for success in 
mathematics 

6. feeling completely adequate for 
undertaking the necessary mathemat- 
ics courses which are required for 
progress in his chosen vocation or 
Marvin L. BAKER 


profession. 
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A National Favorite .. . 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


tea Dr. Howard S. Noble, C.P.A. 
Y — Dr. C. Rollin Niswonger, C.P.A. 


Here is a great book that has consistently been the outstanding national 
leader (used in over 800 colleges}. ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES is challe 
ing to the best students, but teachable and understandable. It is smoot 
written by expert teachers, edited by competent editors, and docume 

by references to publications of the American Institute of Accountants. The 
latest terminology, practices, and procedures are emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago5, San Francisco3, Dallas 2 


The Journal of Higher Education selects 

from the hundreds of manuscripts received 

each year those of most interest and 

worth to educators engaged in administration 

and teaching in colleges and universities. 

Symposia concerned with controversial 

questions appear from time to time. 

Short papers reporting problems discussed 
9 Issues in practical ways appear in the department 

$5.00 a Year “With the Technicians.” 

News notes, editorial comments, and 

book reviews are found in each number. 


The JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University Columbus 10, Ohio 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BUSINESS, 2nd Ed. 


By SHEPHERD, MUSSELMAN, & HUGHES 
FEATURES OF THE REVISION: 

—Business case problem added to every chapter 
enables students to analyze actual business situa- 
tions and gives them direct insight into business 
operations. 

—Greatly improved handling of vocational 
guidance material and entirely new section on 
careers in business give students practical 
guidance in choosing sae particular careers. 
535 pages 6" x9” 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH 
By L. M. MYERS, Arizona State College at Tempe 
This new handbook is a comprehensive one 
aimed directly and accurately at the college 
beginner. Instead of telling him what to avoid, it 
takes the positive approach and shows him how 
to do things well. 

GUIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH is based on 
15 years’ study of the ——— of grammati- 


416 pages 


554” x 834” 


—New chapters on Business Law and Ethics 
provide an unusually complete discussion of 
these areas of the business picture. 
—Increased emphasis on economics helps build 
a broader framework on which to develop the 
student's understanding of modern business or- 
ganization and operation. 

Published May 1955 


cal thecry combined with linguistic and semantic 
approaches. It saves the usable and worthwhile 
from the traditional system. 


it has been arranged for flexibility of use with a 
copious supply of problems and questions de- 
signed to be useful to the student's training. 

Published April 1955 


ECONOMICS: An Introduction to Analysis and Policy 
By G, L. BACH, Head of the Department of Economics, and Dean of the Graduate School of Industrial 


Administration, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Written in a clear and simple style, this new 
book helps your students think for themselves 
about important public policy issues, At the 
same time, the analysis is rigorous enough to in- 
troduce students effectively and realistically to 
analytical theory. It aims to help your students 
acquire: 
1. the maximum amount of material in eco- 
nomics in the most simple and easy-to- 
read terms 


2. a lasting interest in real-world economic 

problems 

3. a small fundamental tool kit for eco- 
nomic analysis 

4. an orderly, objective way - thinking 
about economic policy problems 

5. the ability to use economic analysis in 
reaching independent thoughtful judg- 
ments on major public policy issues. 


Manual available on } 


720 pages 


GUIDE TO GOOD SPEECH 


6” x9” 


Published 1954 


By JAMES H. McBURNEY and ERNEST J. WRAGE, both of Northwestern University 


This text is based on the premise that the norm 
provided by good conversation is the best guide 

to effectiveness in all oral communication. It di- 
ani the student toward this norm by emphasiz- 
in the two most casein areas of speech study: 


352 pages 


554” x 834” 


For approval copies unite 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


the methods and manners of speaking, and the 
organization and content of the spoken material. 
Problems and exercises follow each chapter, 
giving ~ student directed practice of the text 
materia 


Published May 1955 
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